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PRUSSIAN POLICE. an English writer who knows Germany well, 
— “T have often thought and felt that, while in 
Tue British constitution unites firmly the| England we have political liberty, we have 
principle of hereditary monarchy with a| nothing like the personal and individual free- 
respect for the liberty of the people : mainly | dom, the social liberty of the Germans, even 
because the people of England, not the|under their worst governments.” Go to 
monarch, has the key of the exchequer. The! Prussia without political opinions and with 
constitutions granted to their subjects by|a passport well covered with authenti- 
hereditary monarchs on the continent of! cations of the harmless object of your visit, 
Europe are gifts easily revoked, because those and you will find the police considerate and 
monarchs have in their power the revenues faithful in performance of their duties. A 
of the state, by help of which they may | subordinate policeman will here and there— 
become masters of the people. The key of|as a gift, not as a bribe—quite harmlessly 
the money-box is a great talisman. The) accept a coin asdrink-money for service done; 
king or queen of England represents the| but, usually, even that would be refused. 
country. When we sing God save the Queen,| The Prussian police, seen from this point 
we mean willing devotion to a sovereign) of view, is the best on the continent. It 
who merits our most loyal affection, but we | is superior, perhaps, to the police of England, 
mean not less, God save Us All. The Queen! Bur—— 
is ours not less than we are hers. In a|_ Bort, the work which is the whole work of 
German state, the people belongs to the) the police in England is not half the work of 
prince ; but the prince does not belong to the | the police in Prussia. Go to Prussia as an 
people. It is their duty to look upon him as! Englishman without a passport; go with a 
their owner. good passport and express freely and boldly 
The British army exists to protect Britain | your own constitutional ideas ; let it be seen, 
from foreign enemies. Our constables and} whether Englishman or German, that you 
ee officers exist to protect the lives and|care more about a people than about a 
iberties of all at home from the aggressions | people’s king ; then you are a rat, and the 
of the lawless. German armies and police| police are terriers by whom you will assu- 
exist chiefly for the protection of the prince | redly be worried. A Prussian subject takes 
against the people. Their more onerous, in the wrong newspaper, goes to the wrong 
task is to suppress the people as a/ church, stays away from church for too many 
power in the state, Every Prussian, for, successive Sundays, or talks liberal politics 
instance, is stamped and registered by the| within the hearing of a servant. No legal 
police at birth; goes about with a label, like a | offence may have been committed ; but he will 
sheep with a mark of ruddle on his back, all| be liable to an arrest, on suspicion of having 
his life long; and if found without such label, | tried to make people discontented with the 
may be almost worried to death. To make! government. He will be fortunate if, in such 
monarchy a despotism is one main duty of case, he escape with only a few weeks’ impri- 
the police in Prussia. It sets about its| sonment during his “arrest for investigation.” 
duty in a way that brings the police force| There are persons so arrested who have 
into secret and deep contempt among the} been several years in prison without having 
people. been brought up for an examination. Against 
There are good men in it. Be quiet in| the proceedings of the police, in all matters 
Prussia, mind only your own private busi-| affecting the government’s care of itself, no 
ness—if it be business not dangerous to the| appeal is of any use. A man’s house may be 
state, as authorship or anything implying! ransacked from garret to cellar; any or all 
exercise of independent thought—illuminate | of his papers may be seized, upon the simple 
loyally on royal birthdays, read the govern-| assertion of the police that they are sus- 
ment newspaper, go to the government picious. Ifseized,they are not often returned ; 
church, and you may enjoy in many things| and should he lay any complaint at the tribu- 
more freedom in Germany than can be had! nals of justice, he will be told only that 
in England, “I have often thought,” says| these are “affairs of the police,” in which the 
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judges can do nothing. Not the police only,! are now speaking, is his monument ;—but, as 


but all persons who receive government pay,|to the durability of it, it is not well to pro- 


the judges themselves—nay, the very clergy— 


are put to a degrading use as spies upon the} 


people. 

Against a man suspected of small con- 
tentment with the government, no treachery 
is too base to be employed by the police 
in Prussia. His friendship and familiar 
intercourse will be courted assiduously, for 
purposes of betrayal. Agents of the police 
will even be instructed to pay their addresses 


| phesy with any confidence. 
At present it is strong, and is supported 
also by stout buttresses. The Prussian 


|police system connects itself more or less 
|with the police of all North Germany. 
|Strong governments are persuaded ; weak 
}ones intimidated—as in the case of Ham- 
| burgh, which may be a free city in name, but 
a the vassal of Prussia whenever questions 


arise of throwing back into the jaws of the 


to his cook or housekeeper, for the sake of! Prussian terriers, any small head of the game 


arriving at the secrets of his home. His 
letters will be opened secretly ; if by chance 
any difficulty should arise in the reclosing 
of any one of them, it will be sent on to him 
with the effrontery which only irresponsible 
authorities can venture to display, sealed 
with a great official seal. 

The Prussian clergy, too, do not receive 
the king’s money without being required to 
do their duty on behalf of absolutism ; where- 
fore they are distrusted by large masses of 
the people, and are known disrespectfully as 
Black Police. They are bound to keep lists 
of all persons in their respective parishes, and 
to observe how often each attends the state 
church or sacrament. Defaulters will be 
warned once and again ; after which, if they 
be government functionaries, they will be 
dismissed ; if they be private persons, they 
will suifer social blight from the displeasure 
of the police. Well-affected subjects will be 
counselled to avoid them, and they will be— 
in a quiet, mean way, and without open accu- 
sation—forced to ehoose for themselves be- 
tween the alternatives of banishment or ruin. 

The political use of the police was brought 
to its most complete state, and to its point 
of utmost oppression, by the chief president 
ef police, the Herr von Hinckeldey, who was 
shot, not very long ago, in a duel. He was 
a very clever man, well versed in many 
sciences, and was personally amiable ; but, in 
the carrying out of his political theory, he was 


they have been trained to worry. 

Now let me illustrate what I have been 
saying, by help of a few facts that happen 
either to lie within my own private experi- 
ence, or to have been witnessed by trust- 
worthy friends. I do not tell real names; 
but I do tell what I know to be the literal 
and simple truth. Let me begin with a pass- 
| port case. 

M. Henry, an old gentleman, who lived for 
more than twenty-five years in Prussia, fell 
ill, and his wif? wrote to their son—who was 
established in the United States of America, 
—to come over and see his old father once 
more, before his end. The dutiful son threw 
all his business aside, went on board the first 
steamer bound to Hamburgh; where he 
arrived in due time. By the first train he 
set off for Berlin. Here, he was stopped 
by the police; who asked for his passport. 
Young Mr. Henry, little, versed in police 
matters, had not even thought of a passport. 
When he left home he had none. A repub- 
|lican without a passport, what a horror! 
| Of course he was arrested on the spot as a 
vagabond, put into prison, and compelled to 
|spin wool. In this agreeable situation he 
remained for ten days ; after which time he 
became free, by the interposition of the Ame: 
rican consul in Hamburgh; to whom he 
wrote immediately after his arrest. The 
Prussian police did not even apologise to 
him. They simply told him, “All right; 











thorough-going and remorseless. His object | you have told us the truth, and may go.” The 
was to recover for the king every shred of | misused gentleman was almost killed by this 
that robe of irresponsible supremacy that} vexation, and took the product of his labours 
had been torn in the struggle of the wild| in the spinning-house (a large clew of worsted) 
year “forty-eight: He bribed whatever} home with him, to show it to his children 
writers would receive a bribe ; issued com-jand to keep it in his family as a token of 
mands to journalists; and threatened what| Prussian liberty. 

was virtually ruin to those who were inde-} Another gentleman I know well, remained 
pendent. He established, even in London, | in prisona whole year for having irreverently 
an office for procuring letters that miserable| observed, upon one occasion, that the kin 
scribblers could be*got to forward—in the| was tipsy. 

name of English opinion, favourable to the} I was intimately acquainted with a lite- 
cause he had at heart—to the German news-| rary man who conducted a weekly news- 


go 
2 


papers. This office was an establishment 
distinct from the spy office established here to 
watch the emigration ; being so purely one of 
Hinckeldey’s own private speculations, that 


| than its contents. 


paper: the cheapness of which (three shillings 
a-year) was thought more dangerous even 
It was written under cen- 
sure ; that is tosay, the proof-sheets were sent 


it tumbled to the ground when he was shot. | to the censor, whostruck out everything which 


But the organisation of the police force in 
Prussia, as a pillar of the royal state per- 
fected by him, remains. This, of which we 


he considered disloyal. Having thus received 
the sanction of the government, the paper 
was published, and common sense would 
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have induced every editor to think himself| Berlin. But very soon it came back, witha 
safe. It was not so. My friend had an im-|reproof, and many passages in the book 
mense success with his paper, and got, in a| marked with a red pencil. Cardinal Riche- 
few months, no fewer than fifteen thousand | lieu said, “Give me five written words of 
subscribers. This would have yielded him/a man, and I shall find matter in them to 
a considerable income, even after English | have him hanged.” My friend was summoned 
notions. All the German governments ; and, | before the court, and impeached on Majestats- 
most of all, that of Prussia, became almost | Beleidigung—lesz majestatis, is I think the 
frantic; for my friend was as cautious as| technical name. When the judges showed 
clever, and they could not get at him under|him the offending passage, he took the 
any legal pretext. It was before the year| Landrecht (provincial law) smilingly up 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and such | from the table, turned up the paragraph re- 


pretexts were still required. One day, how- 
ever, when I was at dinner wondering at my 
friend’s vacant place, I received a hurried, 
open, pencil-note from him, dated from prison ; 
by which he informed me of his having been 
arrested, and of the judge’s having very re- 
luctantly consented to let him go, on depositing 
five hundred thalers in cash. Fortunately 
the money was to be had. I took it myself 
to the judge, and delivered my friend. 

Of course, I was curious to know his 
offence, and was not a little amused when he 
showed me the lines of his paper for which 
the Austrian government had impeached 
him. He had spoken of an Austrian chief of 
artillery having opposed the reducing of 


lating to the offence attributed to him, and 
read aloud, “Such a criminal shall be 
idragged to the place of execution sitting 
‘upon a cowskin and there crushed by a 
| wheel, &c. (geriidert werden von unten auf).” 
| And all this, for the flesh-coloured tricots of 
|Lola Montez! The whole court of justice 
| could not help laughing outright; for the 
; thing was too ludicrous. 

In his paper my friend had mentioned how 
Lola Montez had horsewhipped an officer of 
| the police, and how she had been condemned 
'to half a year in the house of correction, but 
had been pardoned by the king,and coneluded, 
|“ Well, I wonder whether I should have been 
| pardoned also, for having committed such a 





nilitary service from fourteen years to eight,| crime? Possibly, but not very likely ; for if, 
objecting that it would be impossible for re-}even in the scale of justice, a pair of flesh- 
eruits to become good artillerymen in eight | coloured tricots weighs heavier than my steel- 
years; andthe writer exclaimed, “that a fellow | pen, how much the more will they not put out 
who could not learn his service in eight years | of its equilibrium the balance of grace ?” 


must beindeed a potenzirter Austrian ;” which 
meant, that he must be many times sillier 
than the Austrians generally are thought to 
be in the north of Germany. My friend was 
condemned‘ to three months’ imprisonment, 


Yes ; the judges condemned him, laugh- 
ingly, to two years’ imprisonment, and the 
loss of the national cockade. About this hated 
sign of bondage to an absolute Hohenzollern 
| my friend cared nota pin ; but its loss involved 





without being allowed to compound for his/| the loss of most of his civil rights. There- 
punishment by a payment of money ;* which|fore he laid an appeal against this verdict, 
was customary in press transgressions. Very|and it was altered to only one year of im- 
soon afterwards the paper was prohibited | prisonment, which he endured, in the citadel 
without any legal proceeding—nay, against | of Magdeburg. 
law and the constitution. With the same} So much for the press. Now I shall show 
right they might have shut up the shop of} how the police work in the vineyard of the 
any grocer for selling cigars manufactured by | Lord. 
the special consent of the government. There was, in Kdénigsberg, a dissenting 
When my friend published another journal, | congregation of about eight thousand mem- 
that was prohibited also, and we got a hint| bers, belonging to a Protestant sect spread 
that he would be arrested. By stratagem, I}all over the empire. Of course any legal 
got his passport from the bureau where it! pretexts to be met with were available for 
was deposited, and he left Leipzig, going to| annoying and vexing these dissenters ; but 
the next Prussian town; for he was a subject | the police used the most dastardly and base 
of Prussia, Taught by necessity, my friend | means to ruin them, besides. They induced, 
was well versed in the law, and adhered so|for instance, all persons employed in the 
strictly to it, that they could find no “legal | police, and even ee persons, to give no 
pretexts” for a long time; but he wasannoyed | work to any tradesmen ; to buy no goods of 
in every manner. At last, the Prussian/| merchants belonging to this persecuted sect 
government—who would put him aside at|—mnay, keepers of public-houses and tea or 
any cost—sent one of his books to Magdeburg, | coffee gardens were forbidden to sell anything 
that the law officers and judges there might; to members of it, under pain of the with- 
pick out from it matter to impeach him for| drawal of their licences. This was a serious 
high treason, or any other nonsense that pro- | thing for these innkeepers, and they requested 
mised a rich harvest of prison. ‘The Magde-|the Reverend Mr. Rupp, then minister of 
burg courts were much puzzled by this desire | the congregation, to communicate these police 
of the government; for they could find no| measures to his parishioners, lest they might 
crime in the book, and returned it at last to! bring innocent men to trouble and ruin. 
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One of the dissenters, having no fewer than 
ten children, happened to be employed in the 
police, and lost his place for his religion. To 


get another existence this man competed to| 


rent the house of the shooters’ company 
belonging to the city, and therefore depending 
on the city authorities. When tle police 
became aware of his intention, they managed 


things with the corporation so, that he was| 


oifered the house only if he would receive 
the Lord’s Supper out of the hands of the 
most funatical parson of the state church. 
The poor man, having no other hope of sup- 
porting his large family, was weak enough 
to comply ; but he was afterwards very much 
troubled in his mind ; wretched for life in fact. 
A young respectable girl, havinga very large 
connection as a seamstress, against whom no 
one in Kénigsberg could say a word, belonged 
to the dissenters ; and, not being a native of 
Konigsberg, although of Prussia, was ordered 
to leave the city in a fortnight. The girl, 
whose nimble fingers supported an old mother, 
was not base enough to disown her faith, and 
a weepingly to leave her friends and 
er snug, although humble position. However 
she was not only clever and good, but pretty, 
and a young master-joiner offered her his hand. 
She accepted him at once. There was no time 
for simpering ; a fortnight with three Sundays 
being just sufficient to fulfil the requisites of 
the law. The night before the day she was 
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ordered to leave her home, the Reverend Mr. | 
Rupp performed the marriage service, and| 
they sat joyously at supper, laughing at the! 


police ; for now, being the bride of a citizen 


city. A loud knock was heard at the door. 
Police entered, and one of them said, “ This 
assembly is dissolved!” This interruption 
was disagreeable; but so ludicrous that 
everybody was amused. The bridegroom 
said, “Well, good night, friends—sorry for 
the good victuals, but they might dissolve as 
much as they like; this society” (he took 
the hand of his bride) “I think shall never be 
dissolved ; neither by any policeman nor by 
any other functionary, whether in blue or in 
black.” 

With this dissolving of assemblies the 
police annoyed the dissenters most. Some 
of them had little meetings to take tea and 
read the German classics. Almost always 
they were disturbed by policemen dissolving 
the assembly ; sometimes followed by soldiers 
with their muskets and bayonets. The 
next day, each member of this circle was 
summoned before the police and reproved. 
Remonstrance was useless; and, when they 
at last asked the president of the police 
to give them a detinition of a prohibited 
assembly, (for they had no idea why the 
government should prohibit every tea party,) 
he told them their meeting was not to be 
taken for a tea party, but for an assembly ; 


| 
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nor of the same station in life. When 
the Reverend Mr. Rupp once invited some 
poor people of his congregation to a public 
garden, to keep holiday there, he was re- 
proved by the police. He remonstrated, 
and said these persons had been his guests, 
He was answered rudely, that they were low 
people and no society for him. Mr. Rupp 
took out his Bible, and read a passage in 
St. Luke, in which something was said about 
not inviting the rich, who could give dinners 
in return, but the poor and needy. The 
magistrate looked confused, and Mr. Rupp 
escaped, unfined. 

Even children-gardens were forbid by the 
police, and an assembly of babies, from three 
to five years’ old, was once dissolved. ‘The 
little ones did not know the way home; for it 
was not yet time to be fetched by the ser- 
vants of their parents ; and, when the police 
asked them the names of their fathers, 
they answered, “Papa.” Then the little 
lambs were seen walking with the wolves, 
quite confidently, about the streets, inquiring 
where they did belong to. 

Such dissenters as belonged to official 
families were persecuted most. The Lieut.- 
Colonel von L., who died in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, left two orphan girls, 
without a penny. However, the younger 
sister had the expectancy of a place as 
canonesse in a foundation for spinsters of noble 
birth, which had been restored and richly 
bestowed by the late grandfather of the 
young lady ; who wasa very rich man. The 


| elder of the two sisters got, after much ado, 
of Kénigsberg, she was legally a denizen of that 


a small pension from the government, by the 
interest of the minister of Auerswald, who 
was connected with the family. Angelina, 
the younger sister, while expecting her 
canonesse-place, tried to get her livelihood by 
giving lessons in French, and writing books 
for young people. Heaven blessed her brave 
endeavours: she got a situation at a school, 
and many private lessons. She had, indeed, so 
much to do, that almost her only recreation 
was to visit the religious congregations of 
the dissenters, to hear Mr. Rupp. 

Thus she went on very well till the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two; when it was 
ordered by Polizei-President Peters that 
Miss von L. should forbear giving any lessons ; 
secondly it was decreed that Miss Leo, the 
mistress of the school, should dismiss Miss A. 
von L. directly, and without any fuss (ge- 
raeuschlos) ; thirdly, Miss von L. was to leave 
KGnigsberg, and informed that the interdict 
to give any lessons applied to the whole 
Prussian monarchy. 

In vain the unhappy lady tried the law,— 
nay, wrote even twice to the king, com- 
plaining of the wrongs practised on her. 
She was answered by the Minister of the 
Interior, that all the proceedings against 
her had been strictly lawful. Notwithstand- 


because the different persons forming it were| ing, Miss von L. tried to give lessons in 
neither friends nor neighbours, nor relations,| Danzig, where the first magistrate was & 
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friend of her family ; but this gentleman, | under her hand ; and though he passed his 
although wishing her well, found himself}arm round her and pressed her kindly to 
obliged to repeat the proceedings of Kiénigs- | him, as if mutely assuring her of his protec- 
berg. She lett the Prussian empire for Dres-| tion, she feared she had annoyed him, more 
den, where she found pupils ; but there came | because she felt she had been silly, than be- 
a telegraphic dispatch from Berlin, and she| cause she showed displeasure. _ ; 
was ordered by the police of Saxony to leave “ No, never mind now,” she said, trying to 
Dresden in twenty-eight hours. ‘To fill the | laugh, and shaking back the bright, brown 
chalice of sorrow to the brim, she received a} hair which had fallen in disorder over her 
letter from the abbess of the Barth-founda-| face. “I am quite well now—it is nothing— 
tion, telling her to give up all expectation of| I am very sorry,” she added, with a running 
a canonesse-place, if she adhered to the dis- | accompaniment of small sobs. 
senters. Thus she lost home, existence—even| “Are you often hysterical ?”*asked Mrs, 
the only hope left her for old age— for her} Amphlett, her light hazel eyes fixed sternly 
faith. on her. “It must be very inconvenient to 
————————— | you, I should think, and scarcely befitting 
THE AMPHLETT LOVE-MATCH. | Mrs. Arthur Amphlett. You may take it 
away again, Jones,” she said to the footman 
ms who bustled in with the cold water and a 
“Foreiveness, Arthur? You surely need | small phial on a silver stand ; “ or—no, stay, 
not ask for that!” said the lady, with a cold —you had better leave them. You may be 
smile. “ You were of age, and free to choose | attacked again,” she added, to Geraldine. 
as you would ; and, if by that choice youhave| “{ assure you, mother, I never before saw 
disappointed my hopes and frustrated my | my wife so nervous,” exclaimed Arthur. “In 
intentions, it is scarcely a matter for which general, she is both brave and cheerful. I 
to ask my forgiveness—my recognition, if} never knew her so shaken.” 
you will; and that I have granted.” “ Indeed ? It is unfortunate then, that she 
“I wish you would say that in a more! should have selected me, and our first inter- 
cordial tone, mother,” said Arthur, earnestly ;| view, for the display of a weakness which 
“in spite of your kind words my heart feels| some, I believe, call interesting ; but which 
chilled and heavy.” to me is puerile ; which, in fact, I regard as 
“Do you re-assure your husband, then, temporary insanity. Come!” she added, ar- 
since his mother’s words have no longer any ranging herself in her easy-chair, and speaking 
power over him,” said Mrs, Amphlett, still| with a little less pitiless deliberation; “we 
with the same strange, hard smile on her| have nowgot through the first meeting; which, 
face, turning to a pretty, young girl who! as you were the delinquents, I presume, you 
stood timidly in the background, and taking | dreaded more than I, Understand then, that 
her stiffly by the hand. I overlook all the personal disrespect there 
“Tt is only his love for you that makes|has been in your secret marriage, Arthur: 
him doubtful,” stammered the girl, looking | all the disappointment, and wounded pride I 
appealingly to her husband. | have had in your marrying so far beneath 
“T asked you to combat the effect—not| you. Iam a woman of plain words, Geral- 
to explain to me the cause,” replied Mrs.|dine. Your name is Geraldine, is it not ? 
Amphlett. “I am afraid you do not under-| J thought you started and looked surprised 
stand very quickly. You are embarrassed,! when I called you so. No matter !—and I 
and want self-possession, I see; you blush, | invite you both to remain with me as long as 
too, and lose your grace of outline in the) it suits you to make Thornivale your home, 
awkward angularity of confession. We shall; Now let the subject be dropped. Gryce 
have some training to go through, before you | will show you to your room, young lady, 
will be fit for the drawing-rooms of my|/if you ring the bell twice; and, I dare say, 
friends aud your husband’s associates.” | in time, we shall become tolerably well ac 
She laughed;—a low, forced, contemptuous | quainted.” 
laugh, that completed poor Geraldine’s dis-| “Arthur! dear Arthur! what will become 
may. ‘Turning to her husvand she retreated | of me if your mother does not soften towards 
into his arms; and, burying her face in his} me!” cried poor Geraldine, when she was 
bosom, exclaimed piteously : alone with her husband. 
“Oh, Arthur! take me away—take me} “Be patient, love, for a few days,” said 
away!” then burst into tears, ‘Arthur, soothingly. “She has had much 
Mrs. Amphlett quietly rang the bell. {sorrow in her lite, and that has made her 
“A glass of cold water, Jones; and ask) harder than she was by nature. But I cannot 
Gryce for the sal-volatile, which is in my | believe she will be always so strange as she 
room,” she said, when the man eutéred.| is to-day. I cannot believe but that my 
“This young lady is hysterical.” |Geraldine’s sweetness and goodness will 
The lady’s tone and manner of unutter- | soften her, and lead her to love and value one 
able contempt roused Geraldine from her! who cannot be known without being loved.” 
weakness more than cold water or sal-}| “Oh, Arthur! I aever prized your dear 
Volatile. She felt, too, Arthur’s heart throb! words so much as to-day,” exclaimed the 
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young wife, with a look and gesture of most| 
touching devotion. “While you love me, and | 
believe in me, and are not ashamed of me, 
allthe world might scorn me,—lI should still 
be proud and blessed.” 

“All the world shall honour you,” said 
Arthur, laughing. “But, come, bathe those 
great, blue eyes, and draw a veil between 
their love and the outside world. Meet my 
mother with as much composure and ease, 
and with as little show of feeling as you can. 
Remember, she respects strength more than 
she sympathises with feeling. She would 
honour a victorious foe—however vile—more 
than she would pity a prostrate one, how- 
ever virtuous. Strength, will, self-assertion 
she respects, even when in direct opposition 
to herself: timidity, obedience, and excita- 
bility she simply despises and tramples under 
foot. Don’t be afraid of her. Assert yourself 
and all will come right, Is not your husband 
by to support you ?” 

“Arthur! I wish you would give me 


something terrible to do for you! I feel as if| 
I could go through the fiercest, wildest mar- 
you and your love. 


tyrdom tor I could die 
for you 

“ But you dare not oppose my mother? Is} 
that it? Darling! you shall live for and with 
me ; and that is better than dying. Ah! I) 
wonder if you will say such words after we | 
have been married as many years as now| 
days. Let me see,—how many ? Twenty-six. 
We are almost at the end of our honeymoon, 
Geraldine !” 


Il. 


“TI ruiwx Geraldine is slightly improved 
since she came,” said Mrs. Amphlett, one 
morning, to her son. “She is rather less 
awkward and mannerless than she was.” 

“ Awkward was never the word for her,” 
said Arthur, briskly. “She is only shy 
and unused to the world. She is singularly 
graceful, I think.” 

Mrs. Amphlett lifted her eyebrows. 

“Think how young she is!” continued | 
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“That may be. Yet she was the right and 
natural wife for you. She was a woman of your 
own age and your own standing ; formed to be 
the leader of her society as befits your wife ; 
rich, well born; in short, possessing all the 
requisite qualifications of the future mistress 
of Thornivale. You disregard such patent 
harmony of circumstances for what !—for a 
good little blue-eyed nobody; who cannot 
receive like a gentlewoman, and who steps 
into her carriage with the wrong foot.” 

“But who has goodness, love, innocence, 
constancy—— ” 

“Don’t be a fool, Arthur,” interrupted Mrs, 
Amphlett. “What do you get, pray, with 
this excessive plasticity of nature? All very 
delightful, I dare say, when confined to you, 
and while you are by her side to influence her ; 
but, when you are away, will not the same faci- 
lity which renders her so delightful to you, 
place her as much under the influence of 
another, as she is under yours? Foolish boy! 
you have burdened yourself with that most in- 
tolerable burden of all—the weakness and 
incapacity of a life-long companion. There! 
don’t protest, or you will make me angry. I 
know she is very amiable and beautiful, and 
charming, and good, and all that ; but she has 
no more strength, self-reliance, common sense 
nor manner than a baby. And you know 
this as well as I, Here she is—I was just 
talking of you, Geraldine. Are you well to 
day ?” she asked suddenly. 

“ Yes, thank you, quite well,” said Geral- 
dine, always nervous when speaking to her 
mother-in-law, 

“T thought not; you are black under the 
eyes, and your hair is dull. Will you drive 
with me to-day ?” 

“Tf you please,” said Geraldine. 

“Or ride with your husband ?” 

“ Whichever you and Arthur like best,” 

“ My dear young lady,” said Mrs. Amph- 
lett, with one of her stony looks, “when wil/ 
you learn to have a will of your own ?” 

“Yes, Geraldine! I wish you would always 
say what you, yourself, really prefer, when 


Arthur, answering his mother’s look,—“not! you are asked,” said Arthur, with a shadow 


quite twenty, yet—and was never in society | 
before she came here.” 

“How strange it is,” continued the mother, 
as if speaking to herself, “ to see the marriages 
which some men make !—men of intellect, 
wealth, education, standing,—all that you 
imagine would refine their tastes and render 
them fastidious in their choice. Yet these 
are the very persons who so often marry 
beneath them. Instead of choosing the wife 
who could best fulfil their social require- 
ments, they think only of pleasing the eye, 
which they call love —as you have done, 
Arthur, in choosing Geraldine in place of 
Miss Vaughan.” 

“Miss Vaughan! Why you might as well 
have asked me to marry a statue. A hand- 
some girl, I confess; but without a spark of| 
life or a drop of human blood in her.” 


of testiness. 
“T am afraid of being selfish and inconside- 


| rate to others,” said Geraldine, hastily. “ But, 
if you please, then, I would rather ride with 
Arthur.” 


“You know I am going to Croft to look at 


young Vaughan’s stud,” returned Arthur, 
still with the same accent of irritability. 
“ How, then, can I ride with you to-day ?” 


“ Ah, see, now! what use in giving me my 
choice?” cried Geraldine, making a sad 
attempt to smile and to seem gay; tears 
rushing into her eyes, instead ; for, the three 
weeks during which she had been under her 
lady-mother’s harrow, had reduced her to @ 
state of chronic depression. 

“Would it not be more dignified if you 
did not cry whenever you are spoken to?” 
said the pitiless hawk-eyed lady. 








Charles Diekens.] 
“T am not crying,” said Geraldine, boldly. 
« No 7—What is that on your hand, if it be 
notatear? Fie! you must not be untruth- 
ful, according to the common vice of the 
weak.” 

Arthur went to the window, pale with 
suppressed passion. For the moment he| 
hated Geraldine. The young wife had passed | 
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white hair braided low on her square fore- 
head ; but her thick, straight eyebrows were 
still black as ebony, and the light-hazel, deep 
set eyes beneath them had lost none of 
their fire or power. The lines between 
her brows were deep and harsh. ‘The centre 
furrow—the Amphlett cut, it was called— 
with the heavy brow swelling on each side, 


a sleepless night. She was nervous and/was especially forbidding. Her nose was 
unwell. She tried to calm herself, but she|sharp, high and handsome; her thin lips 
felt as if something gave way within her, and} closed lightly over small and even—but 
sighing geutly she sank very quietly back | discoloured—teeth ; and her chin was square- 
against the pillows of the ottoman where she cut, massive, and slightly protruding. Not 
was sitting, in a dead swoon. then from grace or beauty came her special 
A loud knock came to the door. power of moral oppression; but from her 
“Geraldine!” exclaimed Mrs. Amphlett,| cruelty. She was infinitely cruel and 
“Geraldine! Why, bless my soul, Arthur,| harsh. She said exactly what she thought, 
the girl has fainted ! ” be it ever so painful ; and no one ever knew 
Betore any order or aid could be given the | her to soften her words for pity, grace, or 
footman threw open the door, and a lady, all} delicacy. She prided herself on her honesty, 
flounces, rustling silk, dignity, and statuesque | her directness, her absence of false sentiment, 
beauty — Arthur’s natural wife, as Mrs.| aad her ruthiess crusade against all forms of 
Amphlett called her—Miss Vaughan, of Croft,| weakness. In her first interview with any 
walked leisurely forward, one she measured that person’s power of seli- 
Calmly surveying the fainting Geraldine | assertion. If the stranger yielded to her, 
through her eye-glass, the visitor turned! whetherfrom timidity oramiability, she set her 
gracetuily away, saying, as Mrs. Amphlett) foot on the stranger’s neck and kept it there. 
herself had once said: “How very inconve-|If opposed, she hated, but still respected her 
nient for her !” opponent. The ouly thing in the world that 
Arthur reddened and turned pale by|she respected was strength; and the only 
turns; “Good!” said Mrs, Amphlett, to| person in her neighbourhood to whom she 
herself, with a cruel smile, “the first blow is | was not insolent was Miss Vaughan. For, 
really struck now!” Miss Vaughan, though of a different nature, 
She led Miss Vaughan into the inner} was as dauntless and self-asserting as Mrs. 
drawing-room, while Gryce attended on| Amphlett, and suffered no one to come too 
Geraldine. jnear her. They were co-queens—not rivals 
“You had better leave my maid with —and regarded each other’s rights. 
your wife, Arthur,” she said, speaking as; As for Geraldine, she simply despised her ; 
she stood between the rooms, holding the! honouring her with only a reflective hatred, 
curtain in her hand. But Arthur refused. | because of her marriage with her son. Had 
No! he would rather attend to her him-| it not been for that, she would have quietly 
self, | walked over her and have trodden her out of 
“What a model husband,” said Miss|her path. But she could not do this now; 
Vaughan ; but, in a voice so calm, so sweet,| so Geraldine was promoted to the dignity of 
so silvery and even, that no one could, her intense hatred and ceaseless, fierce dis- 
know whether she spoke ironically or) pleasure. The girl felt her position and pined 
admiringly. Arthur was in a bad humour,| underit, Ilence she was losing those merely 
and disposed to see all in shadow. He took | outside physical graces she had promised when 
her words as a cutting satire ; and Geraldine | she married; and which had counted for some- 
fared none the better in his heart for the | thing in her husband’s love. Arthur, too, 
belief. ‘This was the first time, since he had| was influenced by his mother’s perpetual 
known Geraldine, that a thought of un-|harpingon Geraldine’s faults. Soon he learnt 
favourable criticism had crossed his mind ;|to apologise for her; then to criticise her 
the first time that he had said to himself, “I| himself—not always favourably—and lastly, 
wish I had waited.” to feel slightly ashamed of her. His pride 
Mrs, Amphlett had the art—no one exactly | and manhood prevented his falling very low 
knew how—of making every person appear | there; but a great peril lay before him: 
illogical, ridiculous, ungraceful, ill-bred ; yet,|none the less perilous because not con- 
not from any special amount of grace or | fessed. 
good breeding in herself; rather the reverse.| In the midst of all these dangerous begin- 
Her manners were chiefiy noticeable for) nings Arthur was called away on business, 
their undisguised contempt, and their immo- | cunningly provided for him, and Geraldine 
vable assumption of superiority ; though she | was left to the care of her mother-in-law. 








was, certainly, a handsome woman, yet it was 
not of a kind to throw any other beauty into 
the shade. She was pale to bloodiessness, with 
& fierce eye and a cruel jaw. She wore her 


ace aa el 


The heavy gates had scarcely swung back for 
her son to pass out, when Mrs. Amphlett sat 
down to write a letter to Cousin Hal—the 
scapegrace of the family —the handsomeat 
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life-guardsman and, by repute, the most suc- 
cessful lady-killer of his generation. 


Tl. 


GERALDINE, who had been piteously terrified 
at the prospect of keeping house alone with 
her Gorgonic mother, was surprised to tind 
how suddenly the old lady changed. She laid 
aside her harsh and insolent manner, was 
kind, considerate, gentle,—ceased to find fault | 
—nay, was almost flattering ; and Geraldine, | 
who was as loving as she was timid, soon| 
became quite playful and filial, and thought, | 
perhaps, after all she had been to blame, or 
had been only fanciful. They had passed a 
few happy days thus—happy days, in spite 
of the strange desolation which her husband's 
first absence makes for the young wife—when | 
a carriage drove up, and out dashed a fine, | 
handsome, young fellow, all bright blue-eyes, 
moustache, white teeth, military swagger and | 
merriment ; who kissed Mrs. Amphlett as} 
if he liked to kiss her, and seemed at home | 
in the house, and master of every one in it, | 
before he had fairly crossed the threshol .| 
This was Cousin Hal. 

Never was there such a delightful com-| 
panion as Cousin Hal! 
anecdote; always lively; the most good-| 
natured person in the world; possessing the | 
largest amount of chivalry to women of} 
which modern manners are capable ; respect- | 
ful while familiar, and his familiarity itself 
so affectionate and manly, that no one was| 
ever known to quarrel with him, and many 
were found to love him—in fact it was his 
speciality, and the motive of his many tri- 
umphal pzeans, All these characteristics made 
him a dangerously delightful companion for 
most young ladies. But Hal, though a scape- 
grace, had his heart in the right place ; and, 
fond as he was of mischief, had no love for 
evil, nor for vice. 
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Fall of fun and | 





At first Geraldine was shy toward him, | 
intending to be matron-like and dignified ; | 
but Cousin Hal laughed all that out of, 
her; and, in an incredibly short time! 
established himself on the most comfort-| 
able footing imaginable ; Aunt Ampbhley, | 
as he called her, giving the pretty young wife | 
into his care in the oddest way possible: 
especially odd in her, one of the strictest, 
known dragons of propriety extant. For) 


[Conduetea by 


present ; and facts take wide dimensions, 
Now, between Arthur and Cousin Hal there 
had always been, since very boyhood, a dis- 
tinct and decided enmity. Not explosive nor 


|exploded ; but none the less fierce because 
subdued and smouldering. 


He called Arthur 
surly ; Arthur called him frivolous: he said 
Arthur should have been a priest ; Arthur 
said that he should have been an actor, if not 
a Merry Andrew. So Arthur was furious 
when he heard of his being at ‘Thornivale, 
He wondered at his mother, abused Hal, 
called Geraldine silly ; and then he thought 
of what his mother had once said about 
the girl’s facility of obedience and im- 
pressibility, and he was doubly jealous. In 
which amiable frame of mind he received a 
letter from his mother. After some business 
preliminaries the letter said : 

* It is quite pleasant to see Geraldine and Henry; 
they play together as if they were still children in 
the nursery. Geraldine has grown so pretty, and 
is all life and vivacity: she is quite a different 
person to the lachrymose, nervous, depressed schoolgirl 
she was when you were here. I fear you kept her 
down too much: Henry, on the contrary, encourages 
her. He is charmed by her frankness and playfulness, 
she with his good temper and affectionate ways. And 
certainly he is a very charming fellow, though I can- 
not go to Geraldine’s extent of enthusiasm, when she 
said last night that she wished you were more like 
him. To me, every one’s individuality is sacred, and 
I would have no moral patchwork if [ could. Miss 
Vaughan vexes me that she dislikes Henry so much, 
She spoke quite sternly to your wife last evening about 
her evident partiality, which Geraldine calls § cousin- 
ship ;” but Miss Vaughan crushed her with one of her 
lofty looks, and little Geraldine ran off to Henry— 
cousin Hal, as sho calls him—for shelter and pro- 
tection,” 


Arthur read no more. He crushed the 
letter in his hand and, covering his face, 
groaned, Neither that day nor the next, 
nor the next, again, did he write to his 
wondering wife. Hitherto he had written 
every day, according to the fashion of hus- 
band-lovers ; but now, too suspicious to write 
naturally, too proud to betray his suspicions, 
he chose not to write at all, as the easiest 
solution of the difficulty. Whereby he 
nearly broke poor Geraldine’s heart, which, 
not reproving her, furnished her with no clue 
to the enigma. She was sure he was ill—he 
had met with some accident—he had been run 


instance, Geraldine demurred at riding alone | over by an omnibus or by one of those immense 
with him—* Would Arthur like it?” And|waggons—he had been garotted—he was 
Mrs. Amphlett answered, “ Who is the best | dying—he was dead. This was her ascending 
judge of propriety, you orI? And if I say} scale of horrors; at which her mother scoffed 
that you may ride with your cousin, is it| grimly, but which kind-hearted Hal tried 
fitting in you to virtually tell me that I am|to cheer and soothe away. On the fourth 
an insecure guide to you, and that my habits day the letter came—short, reserved, cold. It 
and views are improper for you to adopt?” | said nothing to wound, but nothing to delight, 
Geraldine wrote daily to her husband.| the young wife. Geraldine almost wished he 
She had very little to write about, excepting | had not written at all; though she was glad 
her love for him, and how pleasant Cousin} and grateful to find he was well, and that 
Hal made gloomy old Thornivale ; and, natu-| nothing had happened to him. 
rally, Cousin Hal came in for a large share of} She answered as if no cloud had fallen be- 
the canvas. He was the only fact in the tween them; noticing nothing. She told him 
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all that she had been doing, both with and 
without Cousin Hal’s name intermixed ; 
amongst other things, how kind his mother 
was to her, and how agreeable Miss Vaughan 


eould be when she was not affected and} 


on stilts; as she was the other day, when 
she and his cousin rode over to Croft. 
“My mother was right,” said Arthur, 


grinding his teeth, “Geraldine has the com-| 


mon vice of the weak; she is not truthful. 
And this letter — boasting of my mother’s 
kindness, and Miss Vaughan’s cordiality, is a 
proof of it. I have been a fool. How could 
[ expect a woman not of my own station to 
have the feelings of a thorough-bred gentle- 
woman, and to be delicate and faithful under 
the coarse lure of such a popinjay as that ! 
How coldly she writes! She does not even 
allude to my long silence. Of course, there 
must be separation now: yes, before this 
very month is out it must be arranged. 
Three months after marriage, and to sepa- 
rate; what a testimony to the wisdom 
of love-matches! 
here * he continued above his breath, 
taking up a table-knife that lay near his 
untasted breakfast. Then, with a sudden 
impulse, he flung it savagely from him. The 
knife fell quiveringly in the door, and for that 
moment Arthur was a murderer in his 
heart. 

Together with Geraldine’s letter, lay one 
from Mrs. Amphlett, as yet unopened. He 
broke the seal almost mechanically, but 
drank in every word with thirsty passion, as 
soon as he set in fairly to the reading. 


“JT hope your business is progressing favourably, | 
and that those perplexing lawyers have nearly come to | 
the end of obscuring so plain a question as this was. | 
We shall all be glad to sce you at home again, though | 
indeed I cannot say that your wife has been silly in 
fretting for you, as T expected. On the contrary, she 
is in higher spirits than ever, and every day adds to her 
exuberant happiness. She made even me laugh; 
although, as you know, I ain not much given to that 
exercise ; but her manner for these last three days 
has Ween so irresistibly comic when speaking of your 
silence, that even I could not help joining in the 
general merriment. She is a good mimic, I find; for 
in the scenes which she gave—one representing you as 
garotted by some of those horrid men, another as run 
over by one of Barclay’s beer waggons, another as | 
lying with a splitting headache, calling for soda- 
water and ices—she really acted with wonderful spirit 
and character. I thought Henry would have gone 
into a fit with laughing; and it was really very 
droll. Of course 1 knew that you were perfectly safe, 
or else I should not have allowed such levity on her 
part; but I have given her of late very great scope, 
for the purpose of studying her character; aud I think | 
I have come to the end of what I wanted to know. 
Your judgment on Miss Vaughan was, I fear, more 
correct than mine, She is astatue. When Geraldine | 
was acting those scenes, as I tell you, she sat with a 
settled frown on her face ; and at the end rose very 
haughtily, and lectured your wife for her levity and 
want of feeling. Henry took Geraldine’s part; and | 
he and Miss Vaughan spoke more truthfully than} 
politely to each other, At the conclusion of the| 





If I had that fellow! 


! 

/ argument (which was more properly a wrangle), 
Geraldine put her hand in Henry’s, and told him to 
kiss it, in token of his fealty. But I thought this 
going rather too far, and interfered. I desire you not 
| to take any notice of what I have said. There is 
nothing reprehensible in your wife’s conduct, and only 
| Miss Vaughan’s excessive prudery would have found 
cause of blame init. IfI do not, you need not be 
alarmed.” 


| But this last paragraph destroyed Mrs. 
,Amphlett’s whole web. She forgot that, by 
| giving a tangible shape to the suspicions she 
| wished only to insinuate, she put the game out 
of her own hands. That very night Arthur 


left London, his business yet unfinished and 
|his lawyers busy in still further entangling 
a very plain case, 


IV. 
THE next morning, while the Thornivale 


5? 

| party were quietly seated at breakfast, Arthur 
strode into the room like some melo-dramatic 
tyrant: pale, haggard, dark-browed, and 
angry. Geraldine, with a glad ery—too glad 
to notice her husband’s looks—flung herself 
into her husband’s arms. Henry rose, half 
perplexed and half amused; he saw by 
Arthur’s lowering brow that a storm was 
|brooding, and—man of the world like— 
guessed the cause, instinctively. Mrs. Amph- 
lett, for the first time in her life, felt 
bafiled. She had counted on Arthur's re- 
‘serve, and in Geraldine’s timidity, not to 
| come to an explanation together. 
| After a sulky breakfast, Arthur told 
| Geraldine to accompany him into the park. 
|He did not ask her—he commanded her; 
much as if she had been a slave or a child. 

“Let me speak to you first, Arthur,” 
said Mrs. Amphlett, trying to be autho- 
ritative. 
| “No!” replied Arthur, sternly ; 
business is with my wife.” 

“ And your cousin too, I suspect,” muttered 
| Cousin Hal to himself. 
| Arthur and his wife paced down the 
| broad-walk leading to the beech avenue. 
| He put aside the little hand that sought to 
'clasp his silently and moodily. Reaching a 
|garden-chair he motioned her to seat her- 
self, while he placed himself by her side. 
He was agitated; and, though resolved 
to finish all to-day, did not well know 
how to begin. She looked so lovely, and he 
was but a young husband, and this their 


“ my 


| first meeting after some three weeks of sepa- 


ration, She had been so unfeignedly glad to 
see him, too, and that did not look like cool- 
ness: nor had Cousin Hal looked annoyed or 
guilty ; and, though he had watched them 
—looking for evil—he had not seen a glance 
pass between them that wore the shadow of 
undue intelligence: they seemed good friends, 
as was natural, but there was nothing 
more ; so that he felt at a loss now; for his 
grievances had vanished marveilously, 
Geraldine was the first to speak, 
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“Something is wrong with you, Arthur ?’ 
she said quickly, but trembling. 

“Yes, Geraldine-—very wrong.” 

“With me?” and her hand stole softly up 
to his face. 

“Yes, with you—-only with you.” 

“Why do you not look at me when you 
say so?” she said, creeping closer to him. 

He turned his eyes upon her. Her eyes 
were so full of love, her whole manner and 


attitude so eloquent of child-like devoted-| 


ness, that his heart overflowed and over- 
whelmed all his jealous fancies, like feverish 
dreams drowned in the morning sunlight. 
He took her hands in both of his, and looked 
fixedly and lovingly, but sadly, into her eyes. 

“So beautiful and so false!” he said, half 
aloud. “Can she be really faithless with 
eyes so full of love and innocence? And, 
yet—has my mother lied to me ?” 

“Why do you speak so low, Arthur ? 
annot hear you. ‘ell me frankly, what it is 
that lies on your heart against me. What- 
ever it may be, tell me openly; and I will 
answer you from my very soul, as I have 
always answered you. I have never deceived 
you, Arthur ; and I would not begin a career 
of falsehood and hypocrisy to-day.” 

“You must read these. I can tell you 
nothing more.” Arthur put his mother’s 
letters into her hands. 

Geraldine read them through—all of them 
—and they were numerous. Her colour 


I 


deepened and her eyes darkened; but she| 


read them to the end quite quictly. She 


gave them back to bim with the same un-| 


natural stillness: sitting for a moment in 
utter silence. Then she rose. 

“ Arthur,” she said, “you must come with 
me to your mother. Your cousin and Miss 
Vaughan must be there, too.” 

“ Nonsense, Geraldine,” said Arthur, who 


had a constitutional horror of demonstrations ; | 


“T will have no foolish scene for the whole 
county to talk of. What we have to do must 
be done quietly, and between ourselves: alone. 
Henry and Miss Vaughan, indeed! I will 
not hear of such folly !” 

“T insist !” said Geraldine, in a deep, still 
voice, and with heavy emphasis. 

“Tinsist, Geraldine! ‘hat is strange lan- 
guage from you to me!” 

“The occasion is strange, Arthur. Ah!” 
she added bitterly ; “and you, too, have made 
that old, blind mistake! Because I am not 
exacting nor selfish, in my daily life ; because 
I am paturally timid and easily depressed ; 


you think that I could have no sense of 


justice to myself; no self-respect; no firm- 
ness, If you have made that mistake, you 
must unlearn your lesson to-day. Come! this 
affair must be explained at once!” 

“ But, Geraldine ” 


“Are you in league with your mother| 


to defame me?” said Geraldine, her lips 
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[Conducted by 
\laid on his arm; and, without uttering 
janother word, strode gloomily by her side 
| into the house. 

} At the hall-door they encountered Miss 
Vaughan. Geraldine knew that she was 
| coming early to ride with her and cousin Hal 
|to the Dripping Well; so that there was 
|nothing remarkable in her arrival at this 
{moment ; nor in cousin Hal’s standing there 
|at the door, assisting her to dismount. 

“You are not ready, I see,” said Miss 
| Vaughan, as Geraldine came up. “Ah! Mr. 
| Amphlett! When did you come ?” 
| “This morning,” said Arthur, in 
| sulkiest tone. 
| Miss Vaughan was struck by his unusual 
|tone and manner, and put up her eye-glass ; 
| looking from him to Geraldine, in that most 
| graceful, affected, and imperturbable way of 
hers, which would have made an excitable 
| person angry. 

“Some family business on hand, I see,” 
ishe then said. “I am in the way.” 

“No, if you please, Miss Vaughan,” said 
Geraldine, quickly. “ You are necessary here ; 
you also, cousin Henry.” 
| Miss Vaughan made an almost impercep- 
tible movement with her eyebrows, and 
slightly bowed. Cousin Hal flung back his 
| head, smoothed his moustache, showed his 
| white teeth, and laughed out, “ very happy ;” 
but not in quite so confident and merry 
a voice as usual. Then they all passed 
through the hall into the library, where 
Mrs. Amphlett usually sat in the morning. 
She knew what was coming as soon as they 
entered in such astrange phalanx. She was 
pale, and her face looked harder and sterner 
than ever, with even more than the old fire 
of secret passion in her fierce eyes. But, for 
the first time, Geraldine did not quail before 
them. Mrs. Amphlett felt that the sceptre 
of her power was falling from her hand, 

“What is all this, young lady?” she 
asked, as Geraldine came near to the table, 
in advance of the rest. “ What is the mean- 
‘ing of the ridiculous air you have assumed 
this morning? Can you explain this comedy ?” 
|she said, turning to Miss Vaughan. 
| “Ma foi, non!” replied that lady, gather- 
ing up her riding skirt, and seating herself 
with singular grace on the sofa, flirting open 
her little French lorgnon, and watching the 
| party as steadily as if she were the audience 
| and they actors on the stage. 

“Tt means,” began Geraldine, her voice 
slightly trembling, but from agitation, not 
timidity; “that you have written to my 
husband letters concerning me, which it is 
| due to myself to demand—demand ” she 
|repeated, “an explanation of, before those 
whom you have quoted as witnesses and 
authorities. ’ 

“Good heavens, Arthur! how can you 


his 


” 








‘suffer this low-minded young person to 


quivering and her eyes almost flashing.| degrade you—a gentleman—into complicity 
Arthur put away the hand which she had! with anything so vulgar and improper as 
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there ever an underbred girl who was not 
always ready for a scene!” she added, as if 
making a reflection to herself. 

“Leave the question of vulgarity alone,” | 
said Geraldine in a new tone of her voice—| 
one of command, “and come to that of} 
truth. I will speak,” she continued, silencing | 
Mrs. Amphlett by her uplifted hand — 
dilating eyes; “it is my right, and I will | 
use it,” 

“Upon my word, this is a natural phe-| 
nomenon!” sneered Mrs. Amphlett, leaning 
forward, fixing her eyes on the girl, as if| 
trying to subdue her by her look. But 
Geraldine was roused; and, like most timid 
people, was more reckless, more careless of 
consequences and more impossible to over- 
bear than the naturally brave and self-asser- 
tive. Her latent power of will must have 
been roused indeed, when it could sweep | 
down Mrs. Amphlett’s sternest and angriest 
opposition. 

“You wrote these letters,” continued Ge- | 
raldine, laying her finger on the packet; 
“and as you have spoken of Miss Vaughan 
and cousin Henry, I wish them to give| 
Arthur their version of the same stories. 
Miss Vaughan,” she said, speaking in the 
same rapid and positive voice, “did you ever 
reprove me for undue familiarity with my | 
cousin Henry?” And she read the passage | 
from the letter, referring to Miss Vaughan! 
having crushed Geraldine with one of her 
lofty looks, because of cousin Hal, 

“Why, no,” said that lady deliberately, 
dropping her lorgnon, and unbuttoning her 
gauntlet gloves ; “I do not remember ever 
speaking to you on the subject ; but I cer-| 
tainly did say to Mrs. Amphlett, that I 
thought it scarcely proper that you should | 
ride so much with Captain Aztler: and} 
indeed, to tell the truth, it was to prevent | 
anything unpleasant being said that I have | 
gone so much with you of late. I thought| 
you were ignorant of the world, and I could} 
not understand your mother’s indifference | 
to appearances—or probabilities,” she added 
in the same careless way as she would have 
spoken of a rent opera cloak or a damaged 
riding whip. 

“Mrs, Amphlett!” cried Geraldine, turn- 
ing full on her mother-in-law, “was it not 
you—yourself—who, when I objected to ride 
alone with my cousin, scolded me for my 
presumption in holding an opinion contrary 
to yours? Have you not thrown me 
into my cousin’s way as you would into a 
brother’s? Those were your words: you 
said he was to be my brother, and that I was 
to treat him with unreserved affection.” 

“IT am afraid, Aunt Amphlett, that you 
have been playing rather a double game!” 
said Harry; whose good-humoured, frank, 

anly voice came like a charm into the midst 
of all this tense and nervous feminine excite- 
ment, “ Arthur,” he added, “do you come 
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Vaughan. Why, bless my soul, man!” he 
cried, as soon as they were outside the door, 
“how could you be such a—ahem !—well, so 
weak as to believe in such obvious misrepre- 
sentations? Your wife and I have been on 
kindly friendly terms enouch; but, bless my 
heart ! what’s that to make a row about? 
When I came, I saw that she had been 
regularly bullied since her marriage, and I 
took her part in, a quiet way, and paid her 
all the attention I could; trying simply to 
give her self-confidence. But, I hope indeed 
that I am not so bad a fellow as ever 
to take advantage of such a young thing’s 
innocence and candour,—stili less, to plan or 
plot, as the guest of a relative, for the 
dishonour and misery of the family. Your 
mother threw Geraldine (excuse me, you 
know my way) under my protection entirely. 
I was astonished at the first; but I have not 
studied my aunt for all these years, not 
to be able to understand her now. I soon 
suspected that something was in the wind by 
her over-graciousness to me—whom she never 
liked—and by her flattery of Geraldine— 
whom I saw she hated. And I was not long 
in finding out the drift of it all, But she lost 
her game ; for Geraldine had no inclination 
to flirt with me, nor had I the smallest in- 
tention of running away with her.” He 
laughed as if he had said a good thing, and 
ran his finger through his hair, with a plea- 
sant kind of debonnaire vanity, not at all 
offensive. “ All that nonsense about Geral- 
dine’s acting is a perfect fabrication. She 
was very anxious about you when you did 
not write, and spoke of all sorts of fears, such 
as my aunt mentions, truly enough in sab- 
stance ; but she spoke of them in sorrow, not 
in jest ; and Miss Vaughan’s anger with her 
was for her folly in fretting at your silence so 
much. I felt for the poor little girl, and 
defended her, and then Miss Vaughan put 
me down ;” and he laughed again, “Cer- 
tainly she did come across the room— 
Geraldine, I mean—and put her hands into 
|mine, and say,‘Thank you, cousin Henry, 
| for you kind championship ;’ but her eyes 
| were full of tears, and her poor little heart 
| was almost breaking about you.” 

“T am afraid, Henry, I have been a fool,” 
said Arthur. 

Cousin Hal looked grave, and not in the 
least contradictory. 


v. 

Arrtsur was humiliated, but still sufficiently 
generous to acknowledge that he had been in 
error. He could not apologise, nor enter into 
any lengthened defence with Geraldine ; that 
would not have been Arthur ; but, meeting 
her in the hall, he held out his arms, and, 
calling her by her name, strained her ten- 

| derly to his heart, whispering : 

“ Will my own true wife forgive me ?” 

She held up her fresh face and stood on 
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tiptoe to get nearer to him. Arthur had 
no need to ask again whether she loved him | 
and forgave him. 

Arthur’s private interview with his mother | 
was more violent. The passions of both were 
roused, and ran riot. He openly accused 
her of falsehood, and heaped on her re- 
proaches the most wounding to bear ; but; 
they were merited, if harshly worded and_| 
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(Conducted by 
library ; her hard-drawn breathing was 
heard in the drawing-room, through all the 
massive doors and heavy curtains made to 
shut out louder sounds than a woman’s 
breathing. Her face was distorted ; her teeth 
set, and her hands clenched tightly together ; 
while the “Amphlett cut” in her fore- 
head was deep, and the brows knotted and 
swollen. She was more like a panther than 


not befitting him to make, with such unfilial|a human being, as she raged and chafed in 
passion : she, losing dignity, self-respect, and| that den-like room; her passionate heart 
maternal feeling, retorted on him with taunts | wearing itself fiercely against her fate. That 
and insinuations that curdled the man’s| she should have been baffled by such a girl as 
blood round his heart. Of course, Arthur} Geraldine: that her power, her very will, her 
must find a new home for his young wife, she | plans, her words, should all have been torn 
said. |and scattered to the winds by the simple, 





Unfortunately Geraldine entered the room | 
at this climax of the discussion, from the 
drawing-room, the door of which was open : 

“T will not leave this house, Mrs. Amphlett,” 
she exclaimed, passionately. “ Thornivale 
being entailed property, belongs to my hus- | 
band. I am, therefore, its lawful mistress. 
You are my guest; Iam not your guest.” —_| 

“Geraldine! Geraldine!” expostulated 
Arthur, | 

“ Hush ! ” said the young wife, imperiously. 
“This affair is mine, not yours. I do not 
expect you to defend me against your mother. 
I must defend myself.” 

With which words she turned away, and 
passed back into the drawing-room again. 


“You are right, Geraldine,” said Miss 
Vaughan, who had heard all that passed, and | 





who was shaken off her stilts, and out of her 
starch and buckram by the gravity of the 


scene. “If you leave Thornivale, your cha-| 
racter is lost ; you need never attempt to 
show your face in the neighbourhood 
again.” 

“JT will not leave Thorrivale,” said Geral- 
dine, positively, and working rapidly at her| 
embroidery, but making nothing but false 
stitches. 

“ My wife has spoken the truth, mother,” 
said Arthur. “I would not have said so, 
even now; but it is the truth.” 

“Must I abide by it, Arthur?” sneered 
Mrs. Amphlett. “Must I leave Thornivale| 
for that worthless creature you call your) 
wife? Please yourself with the thought, 
my boy ; for, as I live, you will have nothing 
but the thought !” 

“TI will have the deed, mother,” said 
Arthur. “Remember! What I assert I 
generally fulfil, Understand, then, that since 
cannot live with my wife in such respecta- 

ility as you deem due to you, you must 
leave us. You shall not banish her from 
hers. I have no more to say; I leave you 
to think of what I have said.” Arthur strode 
a the drawing-room, closing the door after 

m. 

Thus left to herself, old Mrs. Amphlett’s | 
passion swept, without check or barrier, | 
through her soul. It was awful to witness, 
She strode up and down the long oaken 





ignorant breath of one whom she persisted in 
believing half an idiot! : 

Suddenly a heavy fall was heard; Arthur 
and Geraldine rushed in. They found her 
lying speechless on the ground, in a fit—a fit 
produced by passion. Gradually recovering, 
her eyes turned on Arthur and Geraldine 
standing near her: Geraldine occupied in some 
little womanly oflice about her, and Arthur 
looking on in genuine distress. She tried to 
speak, but failed; though she made several 
attempts. At last a strange unnatural voice 
issued from her lips ; and, with her fiery eyes 
still fierce if even somewhat subdued, and her 
stern black brows still swollen, she said, 
“Ah! well, you are not quite such a fool as 
I thought you were;” and, after a short 
time, adding, “I have almost a respect for 
you.” 

Mrs. Amphlett never rallied from this fit. 
She did not die ; but she was never the same 
woman again, as the servants said. By force 
she was obliged to let her daughter reign in 
her stead ; she living helpless and inactive in 
a wheeled chair, She kept up her old privi- 
lege of “ truth-telling,” and was to the last a 
fierce, cruel, passionate woman; but she 
treated her daughter-in-law with respect : for 
Geraldine had received a lesson she never 
forgot, and, while dutiful and thoughtful and 
kind and bright, she made both her husband 


and her mother feel that something had been | 


fairly developed in her nature which could 
never fail her again. It is a douht whether 
Arthur loved her as he lovedher when she was 
more timid and submissive ; but he respected 
her more and treated her with greater con- 
sideration. 
and inherited her nature and temperament, 
though softened and modified. But, by virtue 
of this inheritance, he was disposed to tyran- 
nise over the weak, as Geraldine would have 
found out when the youth of her marriage 
had fled, had she not changed as has been 
described ; and she could not have changed 
without some such vital crisis as she had 
passed through. Thus, on the whole, she 
got on very well between the fierce old crip- 
led woman and the moody, jealous mav. 
frs. Amphlett was never weary of saying, 
“Bless me! I thought that girl a perfect | 
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He was his mother’s true son, | 
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fool, and she has really quite something of a 
character after all ;” and Arthur never dared 
to hint a jealous thought or to give a gloomy 
look when Cousin Hal and his wife—née Miss 
Vaughan of Croft—came over to Thornivale, 
and when Cousin Hal made “Gerald” laugh 
till the tears ran over her eyes, or quoted 
her before all the world as “the bravest and 
best little woman living.” 


-OPIUM. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. CHINA. 


We have briefly traced the course of the 
opium question in India, so far as concerns 
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present century, the opium clippers were 
accustomed to proceed as far as Whampoa, 
and there anchor, fifteen miles below the city 
of Canton, but far up Canton river. The 
opposition offered by the Chinese authorities, 
however, was such, that the merchants aban- 
doned Whampoa, and established a rendez- 
vous at Macao, some miles lower down; 
here, they encountered Portuguese jealousy, 
which was effective enough to drive them to 
the Bay of Lintin, near the mouth of the river. 
In that Bay, the opium was transferred to 
| ten or twelve stationary vessels called receiv- 
|ing ships; and the clippers, perhaps with 
\eargoes of silk or tea, returned to India. 


the native cultivators, the East India Com-| This system lasted until the change in the 











pany, and the merchants at Calcutta and 
Bombay. 
where the matter presents itself for notice | 
under many different aspects. 

Among various tribes and nations on the 
eastern margin of Asia, opium is readily sale- 
| able without bar or hindrance from the 
| governing authorities. Thus, the chests ex- 
| ported from India find their way to the 
Malay peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
and other islands of the Eastern Archipelago ; 
the augmentation of price is enormous, for 
| either the article pays a heavy duty, or, as at| 
Java, the native princes monopolise the sale, | 
aud farm it out to the Dutch at an annual | 
| rental, In China, however, the government} 
| ina formal manner prohibits the traffic and 


We now direct attention to China, | 





indulgence in opium; we say in a formal 
manner, for much discrepancy exists touch- 
ing the sincerity of this course of policy. 
Certain it is, that prohibitory regulations have | 
now existed for sixty years, and that the! 
trade in opium on the Chinese coast has, | 
during this period, been nothing less than 
contraband—in violation of the expressed 
laws of the empire. Nothing but the extra-| 
ordinary corruption of the Chinese authori- 
ties can account for the recent vast increase | 
of atrade prohibited by the laws; this in-| 
crease is one among many proofs of the difli- 
culty of putting in force, regulations at) 
| variance with popular habits and tastes ; and 
it at the same time shows the probability 
that the Emperor’s servants like the forbidden 
indulgence itself, as well as the bribes admin- 
istered by others. 
_ Let us see, however, in what way the trade 
is managed. 
The English merchants, and to a smaller | 
extent the American, in whose hands the 
trade is principally centred, keep a fleet of 
opium clippers, or runners, remarkable for 
their complete appointments and great swift- 
ness—scarcely paralleled by any sailing ships, 
except the liners between Britain and the 
United States. These clippers convey the 
chests of opium from Calcutta or Bombay 
to the China coast; and as there is an 
atmosphere of illegality surrounding them, 





they are armed for self-defence, like smug- 
glers’ or pirates’ ships. 


Early in the} 


East India Company’s charter, in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-four ; the Company’s own 
servants then ceased to manage the trade, 
which was thenceforth carried on by the 
independent English, and American, and 
other merchants above adverted to. Another 
change was at the same time made ; 
instead of proceeding to the mouth of the 
Canton river only, the opium clippers— 
strong, swift, well commanded, and well 
armed—were despatched to various points on 
the south-east coast of China, where receiv- 
ing ships were at anchor, ready to receive 
the opium and to serve as market depdts for 
the smuggling: purchasers, 

At Canton, the head. quarters of foreign 
trade with the Chinese, various European 
and American nations have trading posts, or 
factories, in a particular part of the suburbs 
of the town appropriated by the authorities 
to that purpose. A select number of dealers, 
or brokers, called Hong merchants, are alone 
permitted to conduct the negotiations between 
the natives and the barbarians ; these negoti- 
ations relate, fairly and openly, to tea and 
other Chinese produce on the one hand, and 
to European and American goods and manu- 
factures on the other; but they also include, 
illegally, if not secretly, dealings in the for- 
bidden opium. Or, it the Hong merchants 
may not venture to do this, there are other 
Chinese dealers who will, and with whom the 
English and American agents make bargains. 
When a purchase has been thus made at 
Canton, an order is given to a Chinese smug- 
gler, the captain of a swiftly rowed and 
strongly armed junk ; he descends the river 
to the depdt, gives the order, receives the 
opium, and ascends the river with it to Can- 
ton. Every step of his progress is illegal ; 
but there are certainly two reasons why the 
imperial war-junks seldom attack him— 
because his crew are determined fellows, 
well paid and well armed; and because 
the officials have been bribed to keep 
quiet. ‘There may be other reasons on the 
part of a Government so full of chicanery 
and evasion as the Chinese. The mandarins 
and the smugglers occasionally concoct a 
sham fight, to give the former an appearance 
of obeying the imperial mandates. Some- 
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times the smuggler does a little business on 


conduct of those officers who have connived 


his own account ; buying opium at the ship’s 


side, and paying for it money down. This, 


money-down system is characteristic of the 
whole trade; the opium is paid for, before 
delivery, and the payment is in nothing less 
than Sycee silver, lumps of the purest silver, 
estimated by weight at so much per ounce: 


no bills, no bonds, no barter: Sycee, and no-| 
thing but Sycee, in exchange for the opium. | 


at the practice.” 

Before noticing the manifestations of im. 
perial displeasure against the barbarian 
opium-sellers, it will be well to know what 
the Chinese do with the opium when they 
have bought it; what, in fact, is the nature 
~ the indulgence, and of the effect produced 

y it. e 
The Chinese rarely eat opium; they ge- 





The history of commerce presents nothing! nerally smoke it, and are very particular 
more solid or direct than the purchase price of | concerning its quality. When opium is 
opium. At other places along the coast, there | bought at the depdt ships, the Chinese agents 
are depot ships kept well supplied with opium | or brokers test it by taking samples from 
by the clippers; and to these depdt ships| three balls, mixing them with water, simmer- 
brokers come from native merchants on shore ;|ing and straining the liquid, evaporating it 
or else smaller vessels go as near the posts as | by heat to the consistence of treacle, and then 
prudence will justify, where the opium is| smoking all the three samples separately or 
sold to traders over the ship's side, and silver | together, to determine the probable average 
received in payment ; the silver being brought quality of the whole chestful. In by-gone 
by the same junks that take away the opium. years, the ryot cultivators in India were 
The English merchants and their agents do, wont to increase the weight of the lumps of 
not, must not, go on shore with, or concerning | opium by adulteration with sugar, molasses, 
the opium ; nor are any of the Chinese junks | catechu, cow-dung, soft clay, or pounded 
that maintain intercourse between the ships; poppy-seeds; but the vigilance of the Com- 
and the shore, allowed by law so to do; the! pany’s servants on the one hand, and of the 
junk crews know that they are disobeying | Chinese purchasers on the other, have lessened 
the imperial mandates from first to last, and! this practice. When the opium is about to 
the English merchants are just as fully con-| be prepared for the smokers, the balls are 
versant with the same fact. The junks not/cut open, and are steeped and simmered, 
only carry the opium from the ships to the|strained and boiled, till they assume the 
posts, but convey it likewise up the great | state of a pasty mass; this paste is spread 
rivers, for surreptiticus sale at various inland| with a spatula in pans, and dried over a 


towns. The price received by the English|fire. Again is the drug steeped, simmered, 








merchants may vary from a hundred and 
twenty to two hundred pounds sterling per 


chest, according to the varying circum-| 


stances of the trade at the time and place; 
but how much addition is made to this 
aed by the time the drug reaches the 
1xands of the consumers, the Chinese only 
ean tell. 

That the trade is, as above denoted, illegal 
or contraband, no one pretends to doubt, 
whatever may be the interpretation given to 
the imperial motives. The edicts issued by 
the government have been numerous and 
strongly worded. 


The following, quoted by! 


istrained, boiled, evaporated, and dried, by 
which it is released trom many impurities ; 
and finally, it is put into small buffalo-horn 
boxes, the Chinese representatives of tobacco 
or snuff boxes. 

The prepared opium is smoked in pipes, 
as we smoke tobacco. The Chinese believe 
that the effects of the drug—the exhila- 
rating effects, at any rate—are more apparent 
by inhaling the fumes than by chewing the 
solid itself, and they give themselves up to the 
jindulgence in the following way: The pipe 
employed is formed of heavy wood, having 
an earthenware bowl at one end, and a cup 





Sir J. F. Davis, as being promulgated in | that serves to collect the residuum or ashes 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three, is as un-/ after the combustion of the opium. The 
mistakeable as can well be imagined : “Let! smoker, lying upon a couch or bench, holds 
the buyers and smokers of opium be punished! the pipe, or smoking-pistol, with the bowl 
with one hundred blows, and pilloried for | near a lamp, the lamp and the couch being 
two months. Then let them declare the | so placed that the opium can be kindled 
seller’s name ; and in default of this declara-' without disturbing the lazy smoker in his 
tion, let the smoker be punished, as an ac- position. A piece of opium about as large as 
complice of the seller, with a hundred blows’! a pea ora pill is taken up by a sort of spoon- 
and three years’ imprisonment. Let manda-| headed needle, placed in the hole in the 
rins and their dependents who buy and| bowl, and kindled at the lamp; then one or 
smoke opium, be punished one degree more! two whiffs suffice to draw in all the smoke 
severely than others ; and let governors and emitted by the burning drug. Old smokers 
lieutenant-governors of provinces, as well as/ will retain the breath a long time, filling the 
the magistrates of subordinate districts, be| lungs and exhaling the smoke gradually 
required to give security that there are no/through the nostrils. When the pipe has 
opium-smokers in their respective depart-| burnt out, the smoker lies still for a moment, 
ments. Let a joint memorial be sent in at thinking of his dreamy delights, while the - 
the close ef every year, representing the fumes are dissipating, and then repeats the 
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charge until his prescribed dose is exhausted, | 
or until his means of purchase are expended. | 
There are smoking-shops by hundreds in the | 
towns within moderate distance of the coast ; 
and these shops, we are told, are kept open | 
day and night, each being furnished with ad 
number of couches formed of bamboo-cunes 
and covered with mats and rattans ; a sort of | 
wooden stool serves as a bolster or pillow ;| 
| and in the centre of the shop is a lamp that | 
serves for many smokers, each of whom is| 
enabled to turn the bowl of his pipe towards 
it, Mr. Pohlman, an American resident at/ 
Amoy, has stated that there are a thousand 
of these opium-smoking shops in that town 
alone. If the account of these shops rested 
only on the testimony of missionaries, it 
might be supposed that a heightened colour | 
was given to the effects by men who regard 
the indulgence as an irreparable, uncompen- 
sated evil; but Lord Jocelyn, who accom- 
panied the Chinese expedition as military 
secretary seventeen years ago, and who, as a| 
military man, may not be suspected of over- 
sensitiveness on such a matter, gives testi- 
mony that ought not to be overlooked. He is 
speaking of the opium-shops of Singapore, 
analogous to those of China: “In these 
houses devoted to their ruin, these infatuated 
people may be seen at nine o’clock in the 
evening, in all the different stages. Some 
entering half distracted to feed the craving 
appetite they have been obliged to subdue 
during the day ; others laughing and talking 
wildly under the effects of a first pipe ; whilst 
the couches round are filled with their 
different occupants, who lie languid, with an | 
idot smile upon their countenances—too 
much under the influence of the drug to care | 
for passing events, and fast emerging to the 
wished-for consummation. ‘The last scene in| 
the tragic play is generallya room in the 
rear of the building, a species of dead-house, 
where lie stretched those who have passed 
into the state of bliss which the opium- 
smoker madly seeks, an emblem of the long 
sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.” Dr. 
Ball, many years a resident in China, speaks 
of “walking skeletons, families wretched and 
beggared by drugged fathers and husbands, 
and who have lost house and home, may be 
seen dying in the streets, in the fields, on the 
banks of the river, without even a stranger 
to care for them while alive, and, when dead, 
left exposed to view till they become offensive 
masses,” This last quotation, however, is of 
Insufficient value; since any husband or 
father who became beggared and wretched in 
China, and rendered his family beggared and 
wretched, whether by spirit-drinking or by 
opium-smoking, would produce almost the 
same amount of evil; the question is, not as 
to the wretchedness of such a state, but as to 
the tendency of opium-smoking to produce 
it, On this point it is impossible to avoid 


noticing the concurrence of opinion that the 
confirmed opium-smoker may be known “ by 
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his inflamed eyes and haggard countenance, 
by his lank and shrivelled limbs, tottering 
gait, sallow visage, feeble voice, and the 
death-boding glance of his eye. He seems 
the most forlorn creature that treads the 
earth.” 

Now, however much we may laugh at the 
pretensions of the Emperor of China to be 
brother to the sun and moon, and to be in- 
effably superior in all points to the barbarians 
of Europe, we may reasonably ask ourselves 
whether we are to give him any credit 
for sincerity in regard to the welfare of 
his own subjects. The missionaries give 
him much of this credit, the merchants 
give him little or none; it may perhaps 
be found that a medium estimate between 
the two is more nearly correct than either, 
It is known that, about eighteen years ago, 
the Emperor and his council discussed fully 
the opium-question ; it was found that all 
attempts to check the contraband trade with 
the British, were rendered futile by the self- 
interested energy of the merchants, by the 
growing love of the Chinese for the drug, and 
by the venality of the Emperor’s officers, 
Some of his ministers, seeing the impracti- 
cability of prohibition, proposed the legalised 
admission of opium into China under an 
import duty, so as to render it a source of 
revenue ; but this was overruled, and an in- 
creased rigour of prohibition adopted. Know- 
ing imperfectly, as we in England must 
necessarily do, the motives that led to the 
decision, we cannot say how far self-interest 
prompted it; but, at any rate, the Chinese 
government did not snatch at a source of 
revenue from a commodity which they had 
already and unequivocally condemned. The 


| decision once made, the government sent Lin, 


an officer of high distinction and in high 
command, from Pekin to Canton, as a com- 
missioner empowered to put down at once 
and completely the opium trade at that port, 
Commissioner Lin, in the month of March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, startled 
the opium traders by suddenly seizing a 
number of British merchants at Canton, and 
retaining them as prisoners until the whole 
of the opium belonging to all foreigners at 
that port was delivered into his hands. It 
has since been frequently asserted, that if the 
merchants had been left to themselves, they 
would in some way have got out of the 
scrape, perhaps with a partial loss; knowing 
that they were abettors of smuggling, so far 
as concerned opium,they would perhaps have 
yielded, in order to save their trade in tea 
and other commodities. But, whatever this 
amount of probability may have been, the 
merchants were not left to themselves. On 
the ending of the East India Company’s 
monopoly, five years before, a superintendent 
of trade in China was appointed by the 
British government, and this superintendent 
was perpetually embroiled with the authori- 
ties. He was not permitted to address the 
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ce } 
governor of Canton as an equal; while, on 


the ether hand, he was commanded,to check, 
with all the British power he might possess, 
the arrival of British opium ships from India. 
Throughout the greater part of the years 
eighteen hundred and thirty-four, five, six, 
seven, and eight, the superintendent was in 
constant hot water on these matters; Lord 
Napier and Sir J. F. Davis successively tried 
to conciliate the authorities, but failed ; and 
it fell to the lot of Captain Elliott to be super- 
intendent of trade at the time of Lih’s coup 

*état. Elliott advised the merchants to give 
up the opium. 
twenty thousand chests were delivered up. 
Lin and his imperial master were at least 
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(Conducted by 


templated as sending vessels with opium on | 


board into the ports of China opened by | 
treaty to foreign trade, and demanding that | 
the opium shall be admitted to importation | 


by virtue of the concluding clause of the | 
new tariff, I think it expedient by this pro- 
_clamation to point out to all whom it may 
concern, that opium being an article the traffic | 
in which is well known to be declared illegal | 
and contraband by the laws and imperial | 
edicts of China, any person who will take | 
such a step will do so at his own risk, and 

| will, if a British subject, meet with no sup- 


| or other officers.” 
| Without any reference to wars present, 


| 
| 
| 


! 


This was done ; more than’ port or protection from Her Majesty’s consuls | 


sincere in this matter, for the opium, instead | past, or future, or to the ins and outs of | 
of being made profitable to official pockets,' statesmen, or to the disruption of ministries 
was all destroyed in the presence of the | and parliaments, we may present the argu- 
foreign merchants and agents, at the rate of| ments on both sides of the opium question, 





three hundred chests per day. The opium 
was converted into a kind of brown, fetid 
mud by the agency of salt, lime, and water, 
and was then sluiced into the river. Elliott 


gave receipts or notes to the merchants, pro-| 


mising indemnity for the loss of their opium. 
During the remainder of the year, frequent 
quarrels and scuftles took place between the 
Chinese authorities and the foreigners at 
Macao and Hong Kong. When all these 
things were known in England, the sword 
was determined on, and the opium war com- 
menced. This war, the details of which may 


in the following condensed form : 

The denouncer of opium addresses the 
British nation thus : You entice the Chinese 
‘to ruin their fortune and health, that you 
may make money. You condemn the Ame- 
|ricans for encouraging and extending sla- 
very ; and yet you wink at a traffic quite as 
iniquitous, for a reason quite as selfish. You | 
| adduce drunkenness as a parallel evil in our 
own country ; but opium holds its victim by | 
a tighter grasp than does any kind of drink. 
If you will not attend to English objections, 
jat least give ear to a distinguished man in 





be sufficiently in the reader’s recollection,| China, who, speaking of the corroding in- 
lasted nearly three years, and was terminated | fluence of the drug, says, “It is not man that 
by the Treaty of Nankin, in August, eighteen | eats the opium, but opium that eats the 
hundred and forty-two. | than.” If you think Christian missions to 

Let the opium war pass in all its political | China good, look around you; for reasonable 
and military relations; let us say nothing|men among the Chinese laugh with bitter 


about Lin, Keshen, Kwan, and Ke-quy, on 
the Chinese side, or about Elliott, Maitland, 
Bremer, Gough, Parker, and Pottinger, on 


the English side; let us pass over the dis-| 
putes between the English government and} 


the merchants concerning the proper price to 
be paid for the opium destroyed; let us 
admit that the Chinese carried on war in a 
barbarous and outrageous way ; but, at the 
same time, let us remark how great was the 
tendency of the Chinese government through- 
out the whole affair to point to the opium 
trade as a source of evil. They asked at the 
outset of the war, during the war, and at the 
end of the war, that the English government 


|scorn when you bring the Bible in one hand 
and opium in the other. You should re- 
member that opium-smoking is not an ancient 
habit in China; it is comparatively modern, 
/and therefore more easily eradicated. You 
|should regard it as cruel to tempt the Chi- 
nese with this mind-destroyer just now, 
when they are distracted with insurrections 
and civil wars. You should give the Chinese | 
government credit for sincerity in their | 


| abhorrence of opium as a national evil; since | 
|they have submitted to costly compromises | 
| of fiscal interests, and have severely punished | 
| their own servants detected in prosecuting | 


. |the trade: they might obtain an enormous | 
would assist in putting down this contraband | revenue by legalising the import of opium at | 


trade. The treaty justified the expectation, 
that this, at least in intention, would be done. 
A proclamation from the superintendent, 
issued some months after the signing of the 
treaty, formally disapproved of the clandes- | consider that China pays us twenty million | 
tine opium trade. Again, the superin-| dollars’ worth of silver annually, besides the | 
tendent issued another proclamation soon | tea and silk ard other articles sold, to pay | 
afterwards, addressed chiefly to English mer-| for the opium ; that this drain of silver im- | 
chants and traders at Hong Kong, Canton,! poverishes the country; that the sale of | 
Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, and Shang-hae, | British manufactures to the Chinese is not so | 
in which he said: “It having been brought large as had been hoped and expected ; and | 
to my notice that such a step has been con-/ that if the trade in opium were discouraged | 


a duty, or might benefit their country by 
| cultivating opium at home, at one-fifth of the 
| present cost price; but they refuse to pander to | 
| immorality for the sake of profit. You should 
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the Chinese would have more silver at com- 
mand to purchase our cutlery, cottons, ma- 
chinery, aud other goods. And as to your 
India: let the Company make canals, rail-' 
ways, and telegraphs; let them develope, 
the immense resources of that rich coun- 
try; let them, above all, encourage the 
growth of cotton—and they would soon find 
that the opium revenue might be dispensed 
with, 

On the other hand, the objector is objected 
tothus: You over-rate the ill effects of opium; 
opium-smoking is deemed ,by medical men 
not so pernicious as opiuni-eating, since many 
of the worst qualities are softened by the 
processes the drug undergoes; and to that 
extent the Chinese are in better case than 
the Turks. Smoked in moderation, opium 
neither produces dreams nor disturbs the 
mind ; it is served round, in smoke-whiffs; at 
Chinese entertainments, as wine is in Eng- 
land. Bear in mind that opium is provided, 
as one of the naval stores, in Chinese emi- | 
grant ships; that the highly coloured ac- 
counts of the evils of opium have been 
written by men who have neither tasted nor 
smoked it themselves; that a drunkard, 
whatever else may be said, is more violent, 
maudlin, and disgusting than an opium- 
smoker. As to the ruinous effects of excess, 
these are observable in all indulgences, and 
should not be laid specially to the account. of 
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|something to do with any future settlement 
of the relations between the barbarian English 
and the Celestial Empire. 


BERANGER. 

A PLEASANT picture has recently died out 
like a dissolving view in one of the stately 
streets of Paris—at number seven in the 
Rue de Venddme. A quaint and beautiful 
group, long familiar to us all, has there, 
but just now, been abruptly scattered. The 
central figure in it was buried with great 
pomp on the seventeenth of July under the 
sacred dust of Pére la Chaise, And yet that 
group, or we are much mistaken, will very 
long survive in the world’s remembrance, 
It was one in many ways quainter even 
and more beautiful than any with which 
the eccentricities of genius have hitherto 
rendered us so strangely and yet so inti- 
mately acquainted in the animated and picto- 
rial records of literature. Quainter even and 
more beautiful than that glimpse we catch in 
one direction of Cowper in his velvet day- 
cap and brocaded gown sauntering among 
his tame hares, over the green lawn at 
Olney! Or, yonder again, that other of 


| white-haired Sir Walter in his leathern gait- 


ers and his “ carvelled ” chair, seated among 
the shaggy deer-hounds in the laird’s writing 
room at Abbotsford! Or Voltaire, with a 


opium ; and if you were to check or prohibit | face wizened and wrinkled like a last 
this drug, a craving would arise for some|@utumn’s apple, tripping with a mincing 
other stimulus, like as in England, where an in-| Step and a lacquered cane, with a stereo- 
temperate advocacy of temperance often leads| typed sneer on his lips and an everlasting 
to asecret indulgence insomething fullyas bad | Scorn in his eyes, among the box hedge- 
as ardent spirits. The mandarins themselves |Tows and quincunxes of Ferney! Or Ché- 
smoke opium, and they take bribes, and they | teaubriand, brooding with dreamful eyes 
allow pipe-selling shops and opium-smoking | Under his disordered locks, in the midst of 
shops in the openstreetsin enormous numbers. | the wizard-conclave of cats littered habitually 
How, therefore, could you stop the trade?) about his chairs and tables, among his books 
Smugglers would be too strong for you under | 2nd manuscripts! But ¢his group—the group 
such cireumstances. You censure the East} of Passy and the Rue de Vendéme? Ah, 
India Company as a great corporation wn-| What a charming group it was, what a 
worthily deriving revenue from the sale of a| picture it made, how it still contrives to 
poisonous drug to an infatuated people; but| shine out vividly before the mind’s eye in 
remember these three facts—that the Com-|the dim perspective of one’s remembrance ! 





pany have no control over the demand for 

opium ; that if the Company withdrew from 

the trade, or rather from the culture in 

India, China would probably be flooded with 

opium more in quantity and worse in quality | 
than at present; and that as the opium 

revenue is now five millions sterling annually, 

you cannot fairly demand of the Company 

such a sacrifice without a previous re-adjust- | 
ment of the strange relations existing between 

the Company on the one hand, and the Crown } 
or the nation on the other. 

‘The reader will find the opium question one | 
not to be answered with off-hand readiness ; 
and on that account we have presented 
above, the chief arguments used on either| 
side, that he may, at any rate, appreciate! 
the largeness and complexity of the matter.| 


Loitering among his flower-beds, or seated 
by his garden-porch, see dear old Pierre Jean 
de Bévanger! A comfortable old gentleman 
to look upon,—clad after the homeliest 
fashion in an ample and broad-skirted coat, 
rather worn, it must be told, and even 
threadbare. Has he not sung of it in one 
of his most famous ditties? An easy waist- 
coat and lJoose-fitting trousers, altogether 
reminding one of that preposterously good 
line in Rejected Addresses ; 

“ Loose in his gaiters, looser in his gait.” 
His feet thrust into slippers trodden down 
at heel; his head bald and smooth, and 
glossy as appears somehow to betit best your 
true bacchanalian singer ; a very 


* Beaded bubble winking at the brim!” 





It is safe to predict that opium will have} bald, and smooth, and glossy, as the sculp- 
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tured front of his own brother of the classic! liest of his many noble effusions. He has 
age—Anacreon! The dearest old face in the }embalmed the flies and straws of his lowly 
world—the simplest form—the kindliest fea-| experience in the amber of his verse: and 
tures. Yet withal a face, a form, and features | for once we don’t “wonder how the devil 
about which notwithstanding their exceeding | they got there!” Very precious memorials 
simplicity and homeliness, nothing, absolutely | they are of the man to those who love him 
nothing, seemed to come incongruously in the | —and who among us all has not an affection 
way of even the loveliest, the most aérial, | for this Trouvére in the home-spun broad- 
or the most fantastically exquisite associa- | cloth, this Bard of the Guinguette? Above 
tions. One could fancy the Fairies playing | all, they are inestimable attestations of the 
at hide-and-seek between his slippers, or a/ unaffected simplicity and nobility of his 
stray Cupid secreting itself on the sly in | character. 

one of his pockets. His voice sounded with! It was in Paris (of all places), at num- 
a tender intonation, thrilling alternately | ber fifty in the Rue Montorgueil, on the 
with tears and laughter. His eyes brimmed | nineteenth of August, seventeen hundred 
with the pathetic, or sparkled with the|and eighty, that Pierre Jean de Béranger 
humorous. His cheek flushed with the! was born—Paris (“full of gold and woe”) 
praise rather than with the quaffing of the| being appropriately the birthplace and the 
delicious draughts of the love and the wine | deathplace of this most intensely French of 
and the glory he sang of. For, this old man; Frenchmen. He breathed his first breath, 
in the old coat—slipshod and bald-pated—was | he tells us, in the house of a poor tailor— 
the Song-writer of his Age, the boast of|his maternal grandfather. He not merely 
French literature, the darling of the French | tell us this—he sings it—sings the very 
population! During nearly half a century, |names and dates (precisely as we have here 
throughout a long delightful interval of more | given them), the humble trade and the lowly 
than forty years, his poetry, the poetry of! parentage. 

his Great Heart, has been to the entire mass | 
of the people in his native land, whether 
gentle or simple, grey-beards or little chil- 


“ Tyans ce Paris plein d'or et de misére, 
En lan du Christ mil sept cent quatro-vingt 
Chez un tailleur, men pauvre et vieux grand-pére, 
Moi nouveau-né, sachez ce qui m’advint.” 


dren, at once a joy andaconsolation, And 
no wonder—for, of all song-writers, nines 1 
ger was undoubtedly both the most natural | 
and the most national: more so even, if that | 
be possible, than Moore was to Erin, or 
Burns to Caledonia! His very style, in 
truth, was so intriusically naturalised and | 
nationalised ; it was, so to speak, in the very 
grain and colour of it, so intensely idiomatic 
and indigenous, as absolutely to defy any- 
thing like adequate translation. Insomuch | 
that the happiest foreign version of any one 
of his songs ever yet accomplished, is, at the 
best, but as a plum that has been fingered ! | 
A butterfiy—caught, no doubt, but with the 
golden bloom draggled off its purple wings 
in the catching. A flower with the dew) 
shaken out of it, and the aroma gone, and 
the petals withered. 

What songs they are, these Chansons of 
Béranger! Expressive of every kind of; 
emotion that can ever stir our heart.) 
Songs of love and battle ; of grief and gaiety ; | 
of sarcasm and tenderness. Celebrations | 
of glory and of beauty, of victory and de-| 
feat, of the homely and the heroic. Dit- | 
ties that have often and often been, that) 
will again and yet again be (how many a} 


And thereupon he chants to us (how 
melodiously ! ) the surprise of his old grand- 
sire, the Snip, on finding him one day ten- 
derly rocked in the arms of a Fairy, “ who 
with gay refrains lulled the cry of his first 
sorrows :” 

“ Et cette fée avec des gais refrains, 
Calmait le cri de mes premiers chagrins.” 

Another of these charming little autobio- 
graphic Chansons, recounts the awful source 
of this holy mission of the Song-writer. 
it is called Ma Vocation. And it relates 
how a mournful wail issuing from his new- 
born lips, the dear God said to him—“ Sing, 
sing, poor little one!” Everything is touch- 
ingly and truthfully particularised in this 


‘manly and modest egotism of Béranger. 


Even the drowsy lullaby sung to him by the 
pretty bonne, Ma Nourice, who hushed him 
to rest in his infancy. 
“ Dodo, l’enfant do, 
L'enfant dormira tantét.” 
** Bye-bye, baby, bye! 
Sleep, my baby, bye-and-bye !”” 


So likewise in the Recollections of Child- 





time to come!) crooned gently by the cradle,| hood, Souvenirs d’Enfance, he commemo- 
and chanted dolefully by the bier,—music| rates the games and tasks of the dear school- 
thrilling deeply and tenderly into the heart | days, when, from his tenth to his sixteenth 
of a great people, listened to by them, and | years, from seventeen hundred and ninety to 
loved by them, as Saul listened to and loved | seventeen hundred and ninety-six, he lived 
the harp-tones of the Shepherd of the Tere-|during those troublous times among his 
bynthine Valley. | friends and relatives in the town of Péronne. 
How it happened that Béranger came to, Later on, he sings regretfully of the joyous 
a song-writer at all, he himself has re- | hours passed in his garret, see Le Grenier, 
lated, and this moreover in some of the love-| when a healthful and hopeful stripling. Nay, 
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even (as already intimated), the perishable 

Old Coat, with the pile brushed off it and the 

seams whitened by age, hasacharm for him— 

vide Mon Habit—becomes endeared to him 

by the simple force of association. It is not, 

however, we need scarcely add, by any means 

exclusively to the celebration of littlenesses 

even thus genially domestic, that Béranger 

restricts his incomparable genius as a song- 

writer. He has, on the contrary, sounded in | 
some sort the whole gamut of the Human 

Passions, from the Treble to the Diapason. 

Religion and Patriotism, Glory and Beauty, 

Love and Friendship, have been his themes 
alternately. And it would be difficult to say, 
upon the instant, in which department of | 
song his Muse has proved the most eminently | 
successful, 

His immense popularity can scarcely be | 
matter of surprise to us, when we remember 
that others have, before now, been rewarded 
with Fame for the production of a single 
copy of verses. Not to allude more than 
casually to Wolfe, as having secured remem- 
brance for his name in the world of letters 
by his one solitary Elegy about Sir John 
Moore at Corunna—precisely as Beckford 
has, by Vathek alone, gained for himself no 
fleeting reputation as a romancist—did not 
the Lady Anne Barnard (God bless her! ) 
win renown by her single ballad of Auld 
Robin Gray? Did not Rouget de Lisle, 
the young artillery officer in the garrison 
at Strasbourg, half-starved during the 
scarcity of seventeen hundred and ninety- 
two, flushed with wine and improvising to 
the sound of his clavicord in the silence 
and solitude of his barrack-chamber upon 
one memorable imidnight befdbre that first 
stormy dawn of the Great French Revolu- 
tion—did not Rouget de Lisle there and 
then immortalise himself, in that one effort, 
by the composition, the creation, rather be 
it said, the rapturous revelation, of that 
glorious Hymn of Revolt, the Marseillaise ? 
it is no marvel whatever, that, with 
celebrity thus not unfrequently achieved be- 
fore now, by one single triumph on the part 
of a song-writer, Béranger by so many 
triumphs, triumphs so signal and so re- 
iterated, should have won for himself this 
unrivalled popularity, and this all but un- 
paralleled reputation. 

And this for the most part simply be- 
cause his marvellous lyrical genius was 
throughout so perfectly truthful, so entirely 
unaffected, so wholly natural and unstudied 
in its manifestation. He never pretends or 
exaggerates. What he thinks, he says— 
what he feels, he expresses—he Is simply 
what he appears To Be. His Muse, so to 
speak, is never hysterical. His fun declares 
itself, not in a roar of merriment, but in a 
laughter like that of Old Fezziwig, who, we 
are told, “laughed all over himself from his 
shoes to his organ of benevolence.” His 


rage and his pathos have ueither the howl} 
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of a Cassandra, nor the shriek of a Deiphobe.- 
Rejoicing, sorrowing, believing, feeling, think- 
ing, in every way intensely—he is never in 
extremes, Affectation, it may be said, was 
his antithesis. He, we may be sure, could 
never 

“ Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 


He would have inhaled its fragrance with a 
sort of rapture, and then have stuck it jaun- 
tily in his button-hole. And so the people 
loved him—tle man was so true at the same 
time that he was so intense ! 

The purest love-songs of Béranger—alas ! 
that we should have to regret his occasionally 
chanting licentious ditties to the zon-zon of 
the flute and the violin—how exquisitely de- 
licate they are in their refined and chas- 
tened tenderness ! Loveliest of them all, per- 
haps, the one in which he cries out con- 
tinually That she is beautiful, Qu’elle est 
jolie! Pre-eminently above all his exhilarat- 
ing convivial songs, or Bacchanalians, com- 
mend us to his jovial Trinquons, in which 
he bids the whole world hob-nob socially 
together! Trinquons! with its chinking re- 
frain, better even than the drinking chorus 
of Mine Ancient in Othello. 


“ Et pour ehoquer, 

, Nous provoquer, 

Le verre en main, en rond nous attaquer, 
D’abord nous trinquerons pour boire, 
Et puis nous boirons pour trinquer.” 

Very freely translated thus : 
“ Cans we clatter, 
Tables batter, 
Glass in hand, each other flatter: 
First of all we chink to drink, 
And presently we drink to chink !” 

But what refrains they all are, the won- 
derful refrains of Béranger ; as provocative 
of singing in unison to the voice of those 
who listen, as the stirring sound of Scottish 
dance-music ever proves to be an irresistible 
incentive to movement among the feet of a 
gathering of Highlanders. Listen to the close 
of each verse of the Vivandiére, with her 
choral rub-a-dub— 


“ Tintin, tintin, tintin, r'lin, tintin!” 
, > 3 


Or hearken to his comically serious expostu- 
lation with Grimalkin in his stanzas entitled 
Ma Chatte (asking Pussy What ails her !)— 


 Mia-mia-ou! Que veut Minette ?” 


Above all, sit silently, with a grave face, if 
you can, while some friend from Over the 
Water chuckles out the laughing refrain 
of any one among the drollest of these chan- 
sons! say, for example, that about The Little 
Grey Man: 
“Qui dit: Moi, je m’en .. 
Et dit: Moi, je m’en. «. 
Ma foi, moi, je m’en ris ! 
Ob! qu’il est gai Je petit homme gris!” 
“ Who said: As forme... 
And said; As for me ..e 
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Faith, as for me, I laugh ! 
Oh! but the Little Grey Man loves chaff!” 


or, better still, that of the famous King of 
Yvetot: 
“ Pour toute garde il n’avait rien 
Qu’un chien. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Quel bon petit roi c’était 1a! 
La, la!” 
“Whose only guard was a dog— 
Queer dog ! 
[Quite a Punch with Toby !] 
Oh! oh! oh! oh! ah! ah! ah! ah! 
What a funny little king was that— 
La, la!” 


His pensive and purely meditative songs, 
however, must always be regarded as amongst | 
his most eminently beautiful. The exquisite | 
little poem about The Shooting Stars, espe- 
cially, with its closing couplet : 

“Ce n'est qu’une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait.” 
“Tis only a star that shoots, 
That shoots, shoots, and disappears !”” 


Daintiest among the daintiest of these parti- | 
cular compositions of his, moreover, being his | 
far-famed song, If I were a little Bird! That | 
graceful freak of fancy, in which he exclaims | 
continually, like a voice from the boughs, 
“ Je volerais vite, vite, vite, 
Si j’étais petit oiseau.” 
“TI would fly quick, quick, quick, 
If I were a Jittle bird.” 


Several of these world-renowned chansons | 
are nevertheless, in reality strange to tell, | 
about mere abstractions. But how much | 
Béranger could make of themes thus appa- 
rently vague and impalpable, those will very 
well remember, who are familiar with his} 
songs on Fortune and on Happiness. Yet 
to understand thoroughly that he loves to 
deal in something better than mere abstrac- 
tions, it is only necessary to contemplate for 
a moment, his celebration of such exceedingly 
substantial personages as Roger Bontemps, 
or Madame Grégoire ; or to look at his in- 
genious delineation of Jean de Paris and 
Monsieur Judas ; to say nothing of that won- 
derful scapegrace Paillasse. Sometimes, as 
in the half-playful, half-pathetic equivoque 
about The Blind Mother—wherein Lise, with 
inimitable effrontery, attributes the opening 
window to the heat! and the opening door 
to the wind! and the sonnd of kisses to 
the bird in its osier cage! (Colin, the rogue, 
all the while at her elbow, invisible to La Mére | 
Aveugle, but suspected!) — Béranger com- 
presses within half-a-dozen sparkling stanzas, 
the interest of a little romance, and, with the 
interest also, the resistless fascination. 

His chief glory as a song-writer, however, 
springs incontestably from his wondrous iden- ' 
tification of himself with the patriotic ardour, 
and the national enthusiasm, and the warlike | 
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splendour, of his Fatherland, Especially, and 
beyond all, from his intimate, it should rather 
be said, his inextricable, interweaving of his 
own poetic fame with the heroic renown of 
Napoleon. Henceforth their names will live 
together in the popular remembrance— cele- 
brities so strangely contrasting, and yet at 


| the same time so curiously harmonious! The 


founder of an empire and of a dynasty, con- 
queror at once and lawgiver: and, side by 
side with that new Sesostris, the homely 
poet who sang of his glory, who loved to 
call himself simply by his one enviable but 
unpretending title of Chansonnier. Béranger, 
more even than Manzoni, has acquired for 
himself the right of being designated the 
Poet of Napoleon. Already that right has, 
during a very long interval, been uni- 
versally recognised—already ! aud yet there 
are some fifty songs, relating exclusively to 
the memories of the Empire, which have 
never yet appeared. Fifty original chansons 
written by Béranger about Napoleon ; depo- 
sited several years age by their author in the 
hands of a Paris notary, with an ulterior 
view to their posthumous publication. Need 
any one hint with what eagerness that post- 
humous publication is at this moment antici- 
pated? Scarcely; to those at least, who 
know familiarly the glorious songs chanted 
long since to the memory of Napoleon the 
Great by the thrilling voice of Pierre Jean 
de Béranger! Songs in which it is curious 
to note that never once is the name of Napo- 


|leon articulated. He is only spoken of in 


them as “le grand homme,” or “le bon 
empereur,” or by some such phrase—lovingly 
and reverently. The merest allusion is 
enough ; the Hero shines forth through the 


iverse of the Songwriter too distinctly to 


require one solitary syllable with a view to 
his identification. Besides which, the cata- 
strophe of Mont Saint Jean and the sorrow- 
ful exile in Saint Helena were altogether too 
freshly and too painfully in the popularremem- 
brance when Béranger wrote, to admit of his 
articulating without a pang, through such 
cries of homage and affection as rang out 
wildly in those impassioned songs, the name 
of all others consecrated to the love and ad- 
miration of France: first of all by many 
unparalleled achievements: afterwards, and 
yet more, by sufferings profound and 
overwhelming. His evidently intentional 
suppression of Napoleon’s name in all the 
war-songs, appears indeed to be born of the 
same profound emotions of grief, dictating, in 
one of his songs, the avowedly intentional 
suppression of the name of Waterloo. Re- 
membering the anguish with which it is 
associated, he cries out that “by that name 
his verse shall never be saddened.” Is not 


| the reticence as significant in regard te 


Napoleon as in regard to Waterloo ? 


“Son nom jamais n’attristera mes vers.” 


Yet, though he sings of him thus merely 
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inferentially, with what fervour he sings, 
nevertheless! His words ring through these 
noble war-songs as with the resonance of a 
trumpet. What a tender and elevated pathos 
there isin the commemoration of the Hero’s 
Death, Le Cing Mai, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-one, at Longwood! What a tenacity 
of love and admiration in the colloquy be- 
tween the old soldiers of the grand army, 
les Deux Grenadiers! 


respect of the Old Flag, and the Old Ser- 





turously of the ensanguined’ past, to his 
pretty daughter ; the Old Corporal marching 





muttering to the young troopers through the 
pufis of tobacco, as they move on with 
measured tread towards the place of execu- 
tion :-— 


© Conscrits au pas; 
Ne pleurez pas, 
Ne pleurez pas ; 
Marchez au pas, 
Au pas, au pas, au pas, au pas!” 


 Recruits—march free ! 
Weep not for me, 
Weep not for me, 
Keep step—march free ! 
Keep step, keep step, keep step, keep step!’ 


The grandest of all these heroic chansons, 


however, yet remains to be particularised, 
the glorious Recollections of the People, 
called simply Souvenirs du Peuple, in which 
(as usual, without a whisper of his name) 
the historic form of Napoleon gleams forth 
vividly before the popular imagination, 
transfigured! An old grandame is the nar- 
rator; and a party of villagers, clustered 
around her as she sits in the evening 
twilight, are the listeners and interlocutors. 
The refrain of this song in particular 
has something wonderful in its strange 
and scarcely definable blending of variety 
with monotony. Monotony in effect as all 
tending to the one purpose ; variety of treat- 
ment as helping to keep alive, at its utmost 
intensity, the interest first awakened. The 
villagers entreat the old grandame to talk to 
them about the Great Man, whose deeds 
long past, still, like events of yesterday, 





membrance. And she talks—talks of her 


BERANGER. 


How evidently the | 
old man delights to sing of the Old Times in! 


geant, and the Old Corporal! The Old Flag | 
treasured up in secret, dusty and faded, under | 
the mattress ; the Old Sergeant talking rap-| 


to death, with the pipe between his teeth, | 


captivate the popular heart in their re-| 
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doux.” ‘They hang upon every syllable, ex- 
claiming again, “ What brave days for you, 
|mother! What brave days for you!” Her 
| recollections now change in their tone ; she 
talks no longer of his glory, but of the disas- 
| ters portending his downfal. One evening, 
“as it might be this,” she tells them, he came 
again to her cottage, and entered. No re- 
tinue of kings at his heels then, but a feeble 
escort, weary and dejected. “Seated in this 
very chair,” she says, he sighed, “Oh! War, 
War!” “What!” they exclaim. “Then 
he sat there, mother? Then he sat there ?” 
It ends, this apotheosis of a popular hero in 
song—as such a song should end—with tears. 
In every way it 





'and words of benediction. 
| is Béranger’s master-piece. 
| It was not, of course, by a single bound 
| that Pierre Jean de Béranger attained this 
conspicuous elevation, or rather this abso- 
| lute pre-eminence as a song-writer. As might 
be said in the instance of almost every self- 
made man on record, his were indeed but 
very small beginnings. At the outset, a boy- 
waiter at a little tavern or auberge kept by 
a prim old aunt of his at Péronne. After- 
wards, like Franklin, or our own gifted and 
lamented Jerrold, a compositor ; this also at 
the town of Péronne, at a M. Laisney’s 
printing establishment. Here, handling the 
type, he seems to have caught from them 
the old ineradicable disease of writing, the 
cacoéthes scribendi, and to have instinctively 
aspired to the dignity of authorship. Ani- 
|mated by his new-born ambition, Béranger 
{hastened from the provinces to his native 
capital, and there, in that “golden and mise- 
rable Paris,” boldly tried his fortunes in 
‘literature. It was at this most critical period 
lof his history that he passed through 
many and bitter hardships. Hardships from 
which he was only extricated by means 
| of the sole patronage he is known to have 
ever accepted — patronage coming to him 
appropriately from the First Consul’s bro- 
| ther, afterwards known as the Prince 
di Canino, M. Lucien Bonaparte. Having in 
eighteen hundred and three, by a fortunate 
|inspiration, enclosed some of his MS. verses 
to this amiable cultivator of the fine arts 
land of letters, the young, unfriended, and 
| impoverished adventurer, received three days 
|afterwards the exquisite consolation of the 
| verbul, and, with it, the substantial sympathy 
of his new-found Meczenas. How amply and 
‘abundantly he repaid the author of the epic 


| 








own personal recollections, She has seen|of Charlemagne for that sympathy, every 
him herself: they are full of wonder. He}one knows who has chanced to read the 
has given her Good-day at her cottage door, | grateful note of eighteen hundred and thirty- 
as he passed through the village with a re-| three, in most eloquent prose explanatory of 
tinue of kings. “What!” they exclaim. | his ever-memorable Dedication. 

“He has spoken to you, mother? He has| It has been observed in reference to Béran- 
spoken to you?” Everything is described | ger, as something in every way most remark- 
by the old grandame minutely, with all the/ able, that he of all men remained to the last 
particularity of a photograph. The grey) without the cross and ribbon of the Legion 


great-coat, the three-cornered hat, the smile | of Honour, in a land where merit, however 
which she says was so sweet, “était bien! insiguificant—sometimes, indeed, de-merit | 
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the most flagrant and disgraceful—is in the twenty-nine, when he was in durance for as 
habit of being signalised by decorations. This} many as nine months at La Force, having 
in truth, however, is not by any means, as; incurred, under the same sentence, a penalty 
has been supposed, remarkable in regard to| of no less than ten thousand francs—a sum 
Béranger. It is, on the contrary, strictly | which was at once raised (at the suggestion 
in keeping and perfectly characteristic. It| of his friend, Lafitte, the banker), by national 
is a circumstance in its way as perfectly! subscription, “The happiness of mankind 
characteristic as the incident embellishing | has been the dream of my life,” wrote Bé- 
his whole life—that, namely, of his support- | | ranger, in eighteen hundred and thirty-three. 
ing existence to the end, exc slusively with the | And stran gely enough, it was the destiny of 
proceeds of a trifling annuity derived from that philanthr opic genius to watch from the 
iis publisher, and his warm-hearted friend | ver 'y commencement the momentous struggle 
and associate, M. Perrotin. Had he not won!of France towards that day-dream, with a 
a popularity beyond all decorations? Hej view to its social and political realisation, 
who has been voted the Poet of France by He who remembered, as an incident of yes- 
national acclamation? He who comes to us, terday, following (when himself but a little 
bearing in one hand the bay-wreath of a Bar d’ nine- year-old gamin of the Quartier des 
of the People, and in the other the undying | Halles) the tumultuous mob of Parisians on 
jlaurel-crown woven by himself, the greenest | the renowned fourteenth of July, seventeen 
and the brightest ever laid in votive offering | hundred and eighty-nine, to the Storming 
upon the imperial tomb of Napoleon? As for!of the Basti lle; nearly sixty years later 
himself, he had long since received the old|found himself in his old age returned by 
anacreontie coronation: crowned with the| two hundred and four thousand four hundred 
song-writer’s garland of roses—roses droop-| and seventy-one votes to a seat in the 
ing ‘about his bald head voluptuously—heavy | National Assembly, as representative of the 
with their aromatic perfume—the dew upon | | Seine, the eighth upon the list of Popular 
them, wine-drops! 1t is exclusively upon his Favourites, his name coming immediately 
transcendant merits as a song-writer that/|after those of the leading members of the 
his fame rests, as upon an indestructible | Provisional Government. It was only, how- 
foundation. Of the absolute reality of this} ever, at one single sitting of that Republican 
truth he himself was so entirely satisfied,|Chamber that the reserved and simple- 
that he is known to have spontaneously com- | hearted song-writer took his place among 
mitted to the flames, one by one at intervals,|the chosen legislators of France: namely, 
his more ornate and more ambitious contri- | upon Thursday, the fourth of May, eighteen 
butions to literature, Conspicuous among | hundred and forty- -eight, the day upon ‘which 
the works thus destroyed by his own hand, | the National Assembly was solemnly in- 
in manuscript, were—his epic on Clovis, his|augurated. Withdrawing into the privacy 
dithyrambics on the Deluge, his idyll, descrip-| most congenial to the noble simplicity of his 
tive of a Pilgrimage, his comedy of the Her-| character, Béranger there survived, in unin- 
maphrodites, his Memoirs of his Own Times, | terrupted calm, very nearly.to - patriarchal 
and a compendious critical and biographical | age of an octogenarian. He, who by a memo- 
Dictionary of his Contemporaries. Even | rable accident was almost destroyed in his 
now, his ingenious labours, between eighteen | childhood at Péronne by a thunderbolt, 
hundred and five and eighteen hundred and | breathed his last peacefully, on Thursday, the 
six, as the compiler of the Annals of the | fifteenth of July, eighteen hundred and 
Museum, are forgotten by the world at large, | fifty-seven ; expiring ‘from the sheer ex- 
almost as entirely as his assiduous applica- | haustion of nature, but one month short 
tion subsequently in the office of M. de Fon-|of his seventy-s seventh anniversary. The 
tanes, the Grand Master of the University, | national honours subsequently paid to his 
within the jurisdiction of whose department memory in France are, at this moment, 
he occupied for twelve years the position ofsub-' freshly in the general remembrance. The 
secretary, or rather the minor post of commis-| ceremonial of a great public funeral upon 
expéditionnaire, ithe morrow of his demise, was the first 
Béranger, we repeat, was fully conscious, tribute offered to the fame of the poor 
immediately after the occasion of his earlier) tailor’s grandson of the Rue Montorgueil by 
successes, that the one fruitful toil of) the People and the Government. A monu- 
his life was that adventured upon by him! ment, provided by the latter, is to be raised 
simply in his character as a Chansonnier. over tie grave where his honoured remains 
“My songs,” said he, “are myself” (Mes lie, side by side with those of his old friend 
chansons, cest moi). And as attestations of Manuel. The street where the national 
his re: ully national importance as a song- song-writer expired, is henceforth to be called 
writer, twice we find him subjected, in that! (no longer the Rue de Venddme but) the 
ey, to fine and incarceration. First of | Rue de Béranger. His portrait, moreover, 
all, eighteen hundred and twenty-one,/is forthwith to be placed in the gallery 
when he was mulcted of five hundred franes,' at Versailles, where are already grouped 
and imprisoned for three months in Saint’ the effigies of Moliére, Corneille, and Lafon- 
Pélagie. Secondly, in eighteen hundred and’ taine. “But, sorrowfully again be it said, 
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the group has at length but just now been | 
scattered, of which the Original of that 
Portrait was so long the central figure, the 
group so well-known and so familiar! Bé- 
ranger, the white-haired and bald-headed— 
his old coat and slippers clustered about by 
Fays and Cupids—swallows circling cheerily 
at his open lattice—a cup of wine in his hand 
and a song upon his lips—the wine and the 
song both tributes to the love and beauty 
of Lisette. 


A VOICE FROM THE CLOISTER. 


I am a Fellow of no mean college in an 
university that yields to none. It is possible 
that my little work upon the Greek particles 
may not be altogether unknown to the clas- 
sical public. I have done, perhaps, some- 
thing in relation to the text of the Choephore | 
which the world will not willingly let die. 
I may or may not be the humble instrument 
through which the editions of a certain 
German, who has been for some time exer- 
cising a malign influence in this country, 
have suffered a blow—in their choral parts 
especially—from which they will not recover. 
Let that pass. All that I wish to make 
clear, is, that I am not altogether a nobody, 
and that I have a right to be heard. 

Was it ever before contemplated—in any | 





A VOICE FROM THE CLOISTER. 
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ness has this sentiment already inspired 
them) the case of scores of associates like 
myself, who, being far too old or too wise for 
matrimony, will yet be exposed by this 
abominable scheme to all the discomforts of 
an hymeneal career. It is in vain for them 
to attempt to dazzle our eyes with the idea 
that this privilege (? sic prospectus) of mar- 
riage will only be extended to non-residents 
at the university. I happen to know that 
a proposition the direct contrary of this is 
already cherished, and that the entire elimi- 
nation of bachelors from our collegiate system 
is the malicious hope of hundreds. 

IT am myself an old man, having taken my 
degree years before some of these enthusiastic 
boys were out of longclothes, and I shall 
probably never live to be turned out of my 
dear old rooms in order that they may be 
fitted up as nurseries; to see little gates put 
up at the doors, little holes punched in the 
chairs, little bars set across the windows, and 
little rocking-horses cutting up the carpets 
in all directions. But I speak for posterity 
against the introduction of babies while there 
is yet time. Once grant the right of matri- 
mony, and there is no limit to the incon- 
veniences that may follow. 

I used to have confidence in Blank, the 
man who keeps the rooms above mine; a 
steady fellow, although not nearly of my 


country, however barbarous, under any | standing, and who has held an official station 
government, however despotic—to pass a law | in the college for several years. Six months 
whereby the wives of many innocent persons | ago he took to pacing his apartment to and 
should be suddefly divorced, their children | fro for hours together, and one always had 
forcibly carried away, their homes and|to speak to him twice before he answered, 
hearths made desolate, and the whole tenor | I positively caught him, upon one occasion, 
of their lives put violently out oftune? It|reading my last notes upon Wellauer’s 
is surely without precedent that many hun-| Eumenides, with the book turned upside 
dreds of gentlemen, scholars, divines, who | down—which, however, although the thing 
had looked forward unsuspectingly to a}was quite unaccountable, did not raise my 
domestic life from their earliest manhood,} suspicions. Now, the murder’s out. Blank 
should be all at once rendered celibate, and} put his name down to the petition last 





| 
| 


i| 
| 
| 
i} 


compelled to live in rooms without bells! 
And yet such a proposal as this, or rather, 
one precisely the reverse of this (which, of 
course, does not affect the injustice of the 
case supposed) is even now about to be 
brought forward for the consideration of a 
British legislature. I say, it_is actually in 
contemplation that our universities shall 
not ouly be, what they at present claim to 


youth, but shall also become enormous 
nurseries for British babies! A petition 
having for its object the removal of our 
celibate restriction, numerously signed by 
Fellows of colleges, and countersigned (as I 
believe) by their respective beloved objects, 
sat this moment in the hands of the Uni- 
versity Commission ! 

These engaged young men—so intoxicated 
with love, so blinded with passion—are 
waware (or, if aware, are prepared to run 
any risk) of the awful change which they 
must experience if they succeed in this, 
Still less do they consider (with such selfish- 


be, the mighty training-grounds of British 


Wednesday, and is evidently noosed. This 
parading of his room all night will be a good 
deal worse for me when he comes to have a 
sleepless child in his paternal arms. I should 
not wonder if, as an old friend of poor B.’s, 
he made me a godfather; and then I shall 
have to kiss a baby,—perhaps a couple of 
them. I foresee as many fatal troubles as 
Cassandra herself, and only trust that I may 
be listened to before they actually arrive, 
My bedmaker will be continually in hot 
water about things that are missing—for the 
good old soul can't be expected to give over 
all her little privileges at once—and there 
will be a tumult upon the stairs all day. 
Mrs. Blank will be sending down her com- 
pliments, whenever I am making myself par- 
ticularly comfortable, and be sorry to say 
that the smell of tobacco affects her very 
seriously, and would I mind smoking out of 
doors. All my pupils will be making love to 
the pretty nursemaids,—for all nursemaids 
are pretty, although some are not so pretty 
as others. The most convivial party will 


i 








have to retire by eight p.m. or so, for fear of 


waking a child above, below, or on one side of | 
A nightcap will be thrust forth from | 


them, 
this or that door, as we unwillingly come 
home, with a “Hush, sir! Please to take off 
your shoes at the bottom stair.” The most 
hideous reports will pervade this peaceful 
community, and a couple of elopements, 


perhaps, will actually occur per term,—just | 


enough to keep scandal well alive. We who 
have lived well and quietly so long, without 
the breath of censure dulling us, will then 
have our every action criticised over crochet, 
and our every sentence dissected over Berlin 
wool. 

The Dean’s wife will favour the handsome 
under-graduates, and forbid their being 
“gated.” What a shock, too, would it cause 
to modest freshmen sent for by that func- 
tionary about their chapels, to find inside the 
sporting den a white kid glove tied delicately 
round the knocker! Wrapped up in the 
new arrival, his Reverence may tell them 
perhaps that they have gone to church, he 
thinks, as well as can be expected. 

The tutors and assistant-tutors will be 
liable to be summoned in their lecture-rooms 
from the woes of a Medea, or from the condi- 
tions of equilibrium, at any domestic crisis of 
Jemmy’s teeth or Lucy's tears, Again, is it 
likely that Mrs. Blank, the brewer's wife, 
will give up precedence without a struggle 
to Mrs. Asterisk, the auditor’s lady? Will 
not the dean’s helpmate sniff contemptuously 
at the vice-master’s, and the spouse of the 
public orator patronise the university 
preacher’s ? Will Blank and Asterisk them- 
selves escape being drawn into personal con- 
flict, sooner or later, and may not we very 
bachelors be pressed into the fight as arbi- 
trating parties ? 

Crinoline will usurp all our official seats in 
chapel, and the master himself be lucky if he 
is permitted to keep his stall. How meagre, 
on the contrary, will our gathering be, in hall 
and combination-room! What vacant chairs 
there will be—what absent faces ! 

“Smith! what has become of Smith ?” 
we shall ask. 

“Mr. Smith is gone, sir,” the butler will 
solemnly reply; “he took his name, last 
week, poor gentleman, off the buttery-book, 
sir; and dinner for two is to be sent hence- 
forward to his rooms.” 

The unmarried will regard the married 
with a certain uneasy suspicion, for we shall 
be doubtful whether they tell their consorts 
everything or no. Fancy our combination- 
oom stories circulating all over the female 
population! Then, if we decide upon ad- 
mitting ladies into hall, things will be even 
worse. Our conversation will then be solely 
directed into channels of domesticity ; the 
economy of the kitchen will fall into feminine 
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hands ; and we shall have leg of mutton upon 
the high table in the three stages of roast and 
hashed and cold. The children—bless their 
little hearts, say I, but I like to see them in 
their proper places—will beadmitted to dessert 
in combination-room. I know, too, how short 
a time will be permitted to us for enjoying 
ourselves when the ladies have withdrawn, 
Married men who have been Fellows, revisit 
us here not seldom upon furlough, and the 
way in which they look towards the door 
after dinner is positively distressing. “Please, 
sir, mistress says that the tea has been served 
in the drawing-room some minutes,” is what 
they are expecting to hear; and when our 
good old butler brings in more Port instead, 
their relief is pleasant to witness. 

Lastly, leaving our personal comforts out 
of the question, will not our practical useful- 
ness be seriously impaired by this intro- 
duction of the feminine element ? Is it to be 
supposed that we shall be permitted to carry 
on our present educational course, for in- 
stance, without interference? Will there 
not be ladies with a turn for classics, and 
with a talent for mathematics, and (especially) 
with a peculiar view upon theology, which 
they will insist on an opportunity of dis- 
playing, and of imparting to our youth? 
Shall we not have 

“upon the lecture slate 
The circle rounded under female hands 
With flawless demonstration ? ” 


or (as is still more likely tebe the case), all 
wrong? Shall we not have 
“ Classic lectures, rich in sentiment, 
With scraps of thunderous epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded doctors ” 


Nay, shall we not quite possibly have some 
poor Fellow’s strong-minded mother-in-law | 
usurping the chair of the professor of political | 
economy, and expounding her ideas upon 
woman’s rights and population, in large green 
spectacles and an ugly ? 
We have had some stormy scenes lately at 
our college meetings ; but I fancy they have | 
been nothing to what they will be when | 
the seniority comes te be half composed of 
females! By that time it is possible that | 
more than one of those impassioned young 
persons who are at present so desirous of 
doing away with our old Salic laws, will 
look up fondly, but in vain, to the image of 
the royal founder over our gateway, and envy | 
that bluff King Hal, who, although he did 
marry half-a-dozen wives or so, became a | 
Bachelor Fellow whenever he chose. 
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